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Vor. XXII—No. 16 


THE LUTHERAN 


**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


SAID—“T HAVE COMPASSION 


ON THE 
MULITIUDE” 


Then Jesus Said 


Go your way, and tell John what 
things ye have seen and heard; how 
that the blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised, to the poor 
the gospel is preached.—Luke 7: 22. 


And whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup 
of cold water only in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward. 

—Matt. 10: 42. 


I commend unto you Phebe our 
sister, which is a servant of the 
church which is at Cenchrea: That 
ye receive her in the Lord, as be- 
cometh saints, and that ye assist her 
in whatsoever business she hath 
need of you: for she hath been a 
succourer of many, and of myself 
also.—Romans 16: 1, 2. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., JANUARY 17, 1940 
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THE LUTHERAN 


PROMOTION TURNS TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


1940 to Be Youth Year in the U. L. C. A. and September 15-30 
the High Spot 


By Arthur P. Black, Washington, D. C. 


In THE further development of the Pro- 
motional Plan in the United Lutheran 
Church in America the year 1940 is to be 
Youth Year. A suggested program for a 
church-wide series of Regional Meetings 
for Youth, several months in the making, 
was approved by the Committee of Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries at its meeting in New 
York, January 2. A report of this sug- 
gested program was received with ap- 
proval by the presidents of synods at their 
regular biennial meeting in Harrisburg a 
month earlier (December 5 and 6). 


“Youth’s Faith in Action” 


This is to be the general theme for all 
the meetings, and is to receive special 
emphasis in all presentations and section 
conferences. 

Efforts will be centered on getting all 
our young people between the ages of 15 
and 23, inclusive, to these Regional Meet- 
ings. The pastor and one member of the 
church council from each congregation will 
be invited. Others interested will be wel- 
come at any of the meetings, but represen- 
tatives of the three groups definitely men- 
tioned in this paragraph will comprise the 
official personnel in each instance. 

Unlike the Group Meetings, the Pastors’ 
Institutes, and the Church Councilmen’s 
Conferences, the time limit for the Re- 
gional Meetings for Youth will be restricted 
to a two weeks’ period—September 15 to 
October 1, if that can possibly be done. 

The speakers and discussion leaders will 
be men and women who are familiar with 
the problems of the youth of our Church 
who have worked out successful youth 
programs themselves and can talk out of 
their own individual experience. It is 
planned to have instruction meetings for 
all speakers and discussion group leaders. 

Expenses incurred in the set-up of all 
Regional Meetings will be paid by the 
Committee of Executive Secretaries. 


Outline of Program 


The program will be based on The Or- 
der for Confirmation. The outline as ap- 
proved by the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries follows: 


1. Worship. A litany especially prepared 
for all meetings, carrying some of the 
words from The Order of Confirmation. 
Scripture and hymns to be selected by 
the author of the litany. 

2. “A Promise with a Privilege.” (Inter- 
preting The Order for Confirmation.) 
(a) The Promise 
(b) Interpretation of “spiritual priv- 

ileges (in The Order for Confir- 
mation). 

(c) Ways in which these “spiritual 
privileges” may be exercised in the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. 

Time of presentation, twenty minutes. 

3. Discussion—on questions previously an- 
nounced, and on questions from the 
floor. Forty-five minutes. 

4. “My Forward Look.” Closing presen- 
tation. (Not to exceed ten minutes.) 


5. Worship sections at beginning and end 
to be within twenty minutes—fifteen 
for opening and five for closing. 


Literature: A Pamphlet and a 
Study Book 


A pamphlet entitled, “A Promise with a 
Privilege,” similar in make-up to the “Men 
with a Mission” pamphlet used in the 
Church Councilmen’s Conferences last 
fall, will be prepared for free distribution 
at all meetings. A study booklet, similar 
in make-up to Dr. Bagger’s “Forty Thou- 
sand Strong,” to be used as a follow-up 
in young people’s groups, has been au- 
thorized. The subject and price will be 
announced later. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, Mr. Harry Hodges, 
and Dr. S. White Rhyne, representing the 
Board of Executive Secretaries, and Miss 
Nona Diehl, representing the Women’s 
Missionary Society, and Dr, Paul M. Kin- 
ports, representing the Luther League of 
America, are the committee in general 
charge of the program and the literature 
as authorized. 


Set-up Through Regular Channels 


As in the set-up of the 260 Group Meet- 
ings in 1937, the ninety Pastors’ Institutes 
in 1938, and the 237 Church Councilmen’s 
Conferences in 1939, there will be no new 
organization set-up for the Regional 
Meetings for Youth in 1940. In the de- 
velopment of the Promotional Plan since 
its adoption by the Columbus Convention 
in 1936 everything has been done through 
regularly constituted synodical channels. 
The initial step in each of the three preced- 
ing years in the set-up of the church-wide 
series of meetings was to contact all pres- 
idents of synods. And the initial step this 
year in the set-up of the Regional Meet- 
ings for Youth was to address a letter to 
all presidents of synods the eighth of 
January. 

This is one of the distinguishing features 
of the Promotional Plan. The tendency 
nowadays in church and government is 
to accompany every new program with a 
new organization set-up, thus substituting 
inexperienced for experienced leaders all 
too frequently, and adding unnecessary 
financial expenditures. 

The wisdom of our committee’s method 
of procedure, under the personal super- 
vision of Doctor Knubel, is evidenced by 
our modest expenditures each year, the 
fine spirit of co-operation and confidence 
on the part of church officers, synodical 
officials, pastors and lay workers, and the 
increased interest of both clergy and laity 
in the whole program of the whole church 
—at home and abroad. 


Our Goal Unchanged 


Our goal during 1940 will continue to 
be: “Forward Together—in His Name— 
through His Church—with His Means.” 
Such a goal helps us to remember it is 
His program (not ours), His cause (not 
ours), His Church (not ours), we are de- 
veloping through the Promotional Plan. 
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MAN AND THE MASTER MEET 


By MAN, we mean the ordinary men and women who 
can be seen and spoken to. They are our fellow be- 
lievers, whom we see on Sunday in our churches. And 
by the Master we mean Jesus, the only Begotten of the 
Father, the long looked for and longed for Messiah. 
Also, we are not at this time interested in humanity as 
an abstract term nor in any mystical visions of the 
Anointed of God. 

What we commend for the consideration of our read- 
ers is a place of meeting that is so simple and plain as 
to be easy beyond description. Perhaps one should not 
say place to meet, but way to meet. But it is both place 
and way, as you will see and agree. It is a contact with 
Jesus which is made whenever we enter upon service 
in His name. It is a person’s highest privilege. 

The reason why our obeying God brings us into 
direct and intimate contact with Jesus Christ is not due 
to our being transported to realms beyond the skies. 
We do not climb. We need not do so. Jesus descends. 
He becomes a servant. Paul in his letter to the Philip- 


_ pians says of the Son of God that “He made himself of 


no reputation and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant.” It is true that this state of humiliation came to 
its end and was followed by one of exaltation. But the 
relationships of doing good were not superseded: rather 
they became more instant and intimate. Paul exhorts 
those to whom he wrote, “Let this mind be in you 
which was in Christ Jesus.” And he ends the narration 
with the observation, “For it is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” Thus the 
high plane of comradeship in service is revealed. 

A good deal is appearing in these days about the peo- 
ple’s desire to find God. We read in both books and 
periodicals that there is a multitude who almost fever- 
ishly seek to feel His presence. They need not go far 
to put themselves in His company and to have the light of 
His benign countenance falling upon their souls. Let 
them enlist in His service. Let them offer themselves and 
let them place what they have of worth at His command. 
He will send such as truly want to be with Him into 
all sorts of places and to all conditions of mankind. But 
they will not go alone. He will be with them. 
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With Thoughts of Septuagesima 
Sunday and the Diaconate 
“The Lutheran” Interviews 
Executive Secretary Wade 

of the 


Board of Deaconess Work 


DR. WILLIAM A. WADE 


“The quality of mercy is not strained; it droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath. It is twice 
blest; it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


Turse lines from Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice” 
came to mind during an interview with Dr. William A. Wade, 
executive secretary of the Board of Deaconess Work. We 
were looking forward to an article for THe LUTHERAN in the 
issue preceding Septuagesima Sunday, January 21. That 
day in our Church calendar, as the readers of Tae LUTHERAN 
know, has been designated as the time at which the work 
of the Sisters in the Motherhouses in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, also the calling upon which they have entered, are 
brought to the attention of the Church. Dr. Wade, we knew, 
had recently visited among the Sisters who are in parishes 
and institutions of New York State and the Middle West as 
well as among other Lutheran Motherhouses and institu- 
tions of the Church. His comments on his experiences on 
that trip led us to ask the question, “Does the Church realize 
the confidence imposed in the deaconess and the amount of 
service rendered by her in her quiet way?” 


Work Lacks Appreciation 

Dr. Wade answered, “Broadly speaking, the Church does 
not fully appreciate the work done by the deaconesses ex- 
cept in congregations and institutions in which they have 
been located. Only through the intimate contacts thus made 
possible do the people generally learn to confide in their 
deaconesses. But where this occurs, the Sisters become 
very important factors in the life of the Church. In addition 
to their work in the organizations and institutions are the 
many contacts with individuals and groups of people where 
their influence is deeply felt.” 

The question followed: “Do young women find the dea- 
coness a trustworthy person with whom to counsel? 

Dr. Wade replied: “The deaconess is consulted by many 
young people concerning their problems and their plans for 
life and life service, and she is able to wield a mighty in- 
fluence for good in a quiet way. The people soon learn to 
know that she treats their problems in strictest confidence.” 

“Dr. Wade,” we asked, “is a deaconess worldly wise but 
not worldly minded?” 

He replied: “In answer to that question I would say that 
deaconesses are human beings like all other women, they 
are familiar with the difficulties of life, and they have been 
trained to solve many of the problems that confront the 
young people of today.” 

A more definite inquiry followed: “We hear so much with 
reference to the complexities of the present times; do the 
deaconesses in their training take note of the difference 
between this generation among whom they will labor and 
the generation to which their mothers belonged?” 

Dr. Wade replied, “Candidates and probationers, like stu- 
dents for the ministry, appreciate the fact that they are 
living in their own generation and that they must solve the 
problems of the present time according to the conditions in 
which they are now living.” 
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THE MINISTRY OF MERCY 


A famous Rooseveltian phrase seemed in order as a query. 
We said: “You have not remained in your ‘horse and buggy 
days’ in the training schools?” The answer came promptly: 
“We have not passed the ‘horse and buggy days’ in so far 
as the fundamentals are concerned, but we have adopted 
such methods as are applicable to present times.” 


Adjusted Training 

THE LUTHERAN was persistent and asked: “Does that mean 
that there is a certain amount of specialization before the 
training is completed so that you can adjust the calls for 
deaconesses to the peculiar character of an institution?” To 
this hint at specialization, Dr. Wade explained: 

“The Sisters are all given the same training through their 
course of three years, but certain ones will show aptitude 
toward certain types of service and it is our policy to fit 
them for such fields of labor. For instance, some Sisters 
prefer parish work and others positions in institutions. Dur- 
ing their probationary period of several years we endeavor 
to give them experience in the different types of service and 
in that way they may learn and we may learn the type for 
which they are best suited.” 

Tue LUTHERAN then said: “Dr. Wade, you used the period 
of several years under the name ‘period of probation’ and 
three years as a ‘period of training.’ Just what is the dif- 
ference between those two phrases?” 

He answered: “When the young lady enters the training 
school she comes as a candidate. After about six months, if 
she is still happy and satisfied to continue, and is acceptable 
to the training school, she is invested with the garb and 
becomes a probationer. After three years of training, she is 
assigned, still as a probationer, to some type of church work 
where she serves from two to four or five years before her 
consecration. By this time she must show evidence of her 
faith in our Lord, acceptance of the fundamental doctrines 
of our Church, and decision without any doubt that God 
has called her to the ministry of mercy. Then she has com- 
pleted the final period of preparation. Consecration with 
the laying on of hands, a service similar to that of the or- 
dination of young men to the gospel ministry, entitles her to 
full connection with the Motherhouse.” 


Long Lives 


We asked: “Do most of the Sisters continue members of 
the Motherhouses for the remainder of their lives after 
consecration?” 

The answer was: “Yes, the majority of them do; but since 
there is no irrevocable vow made at the time of consecra- 
tion, it is not dishonorable for a deaconess to ask to be re- 
lieved from the service of the diaconate if she has a suf- 
ficient reason. For instance, in a number of cases, dea- 
conesses have been given an honorable dismissal because of 
home duties requiring their assistance and in a number of 
cases deaconesses—among them some of our best—have been 
given honorable dismissal in order that they may become 
wives. And there are also some few Sisters who find it im- 
possible to adapt themselves to the ministry of mercy be- 
cause of some natural obstacle, and in such cases they are 
relieved from their services.” 

We observed: “The terms of service of some of the Sisters 
cover several decades; do they not?” Dr. Wade answered: 

“Yes. Some of them have had remarkable records in 
serving in parishes and institutions of the Church. It is not 
at all unusual for a Sister to have served twenty-five, thirty, 
and even thirty-five years in one parish. Sister Magdalene 
von Bracht, of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, has the happy 
distinction of being the oldest Lutheran deaconess in this 


fs 
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country, having entered the service in 1869. This year she 
is celebrating the seventieth anniversary of her consecration. 
Sister Sophia Jepson, of the Baltimore Motherhouse, was 
one of the first. She entered in 1894. Both Sister Magdalene 
and Sister Sophia are alert physically, mentally and spir- 
itually and are classed among the happiest of all the Sisters 
resident in the Motherhouses. There are three Sisters of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse who have served fifty or more 
years, eight who have served forty years, and thirteen others 
who have served more than twenty-five years. There are 
seven of the Baltimore Motherhouse who have served forty 
years and more, and fourteen who have served twenty-five 
years.” It was asked: 

“How many Sisters are there at work from the Mother- 
houses of the U. L. C. A. at the present time?” In reply 
Dr. Wade said: 

“There are now about 200 Sisters belonging to the Phila- 
delphia and the Baltimore Motherhouses. They are widely 
distributed since they are rendering service in congrega- 
tions and institutions and Boards. One Sister is now serving 
in Puerto Rico under the jurisdiction of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions.” 

Services in Demand 

We inquired: “Are you meeting with many requests for 
the services of deaconesses?” 

Answer: “Yes, we are having requests and applications 
from many congregations and institutions, even more than 
we are able to supply.” 

“Does the cost involved in a congregation’s securing the 
services of a deaconess interfere with their request for one’s 
assignment?” 

Answer: “While the cost is nominal as compared with the 
services of a deaconess interfere with their request for one’s 
deaconess service who feel that they cannot afford it.” 

“Is the cost very great?” 

Answer: “No; the cost is quite nominal. Congregations are 
expected to pay to the motherhouse $250 a year and to 
furnish room and board for the sister and whatever other 
expenses may be incidental to her work, such as street car 
fare, etc.” 

“How about clothing?” 

Answer: “The Motherhouses furnish clothing and supply 
all personal needs in addition to making a monthly allow- 
ance for incidental expenses.” 

Tue LuTHERAN asked about the use made of the money 
paid the Motherhouse. We said: “Dr. Wade, does the $250 
which is paid annually to the Motherhouse become part of 
a fund by which the Sisters are cared for throughout their 
lives?” 

He replied, “Yes, that is true. The Motherhouses have 
considerable expenses in providing teachers and other ex- 
penses incidental to the training of young women and they 
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both are compelled to economize as much as possible in 
order to provide a home for the Sisters when they grow 
old and must retire from active service. In other words, 
the Motherhouse becomes the mother of every deaconess 
and she returns to its shelter for her declining years.” 


Lessened Incomes from Endowments 


As to income from endowments, the question was put: 
“Dr. Wade, do you find that the income from endowments 
has lessened in recent years so as to compel the Board to 
ask for larger appropriations from the Church?” He said: 

“Yes. It is very difficult for our Board to find investments 
for the amounts left or given to our work, and because of 
this and other enlargements and improvements of the work, 
it is very difficult to meet our expenses. The percentage of 
the paid benevolence of our Church appropriated to the 
Board of Deaconess Work is only two per cent, and when 
only fifty per cent of the apportionment is paid, the Board 
of Deaconess Work receives something like $18,000 or $20,000 
per year.” 

A final query concerning the present-day value of the 
services rendered to Christianity and the Church by the 
deaconesses led Dr. Wade to the very definite reply: 

“We believe that present conditions call for the highest 
type of consecrated life-service on the part of our dea- 
conesses, and unless our Motherhouses are able to prepare 
young women for such service, it will be better for us to 
close our training schools. However, we know there is a 
splendid field for the ministry of mercy in a time when 
there is so much suffering and sorrow. With so many peo- 
ple wavering in their faith, we believe that our Sisters are 
able to meet a great need in the Church. Indeed we are 
fully convinced that there is a place in the Church for more 
than the present number of deaconesses and we are praying 
that more of the best and brightest and most capable young 
women may apply as candidates to enter this vocation. Only 
the best should be trained for such service. 

“In this connection it is proper to report that within the 
past year we have raised the entrance requirements to 
include at least two years of college work. Our probationers 
this year are mostly all young college women. As a result 
of our new rule, while it will mean fewer candidates for 
two or three years, we expect that eventually it will mean 
more young women who are better prepared to enter upon 
the work of serving love. In order better to prepare our 
Sisters who are already in their fields of labor, we are en- 
deavoring to give them extended courses as far as it is pos- 
sible in colleges and universities. We are also improving 
our teaching staff by adding more qualified teachers. The 
Philadelphia Motherhouse has six candidates this year and 
the Baltimore Motherhouse has five. We believe that pros- 
pects in the work for the future are bright and encouraging.” 


A GROUP OF DEACONESSES FROM ALL THE LUTHERAN MOTHERHOUSES IN AMERICA 


Sister Magdalene von Bracht, Senior among American Deaconesses, is tenth from the right; Dr. Wade and Dr. Bachmann, executive officers of 
the Baltimore Motherhouse and the Mary J. Drexel Motherhouse in Philadelphia, are standing in the center, back row 
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A PEACE SEEKER 


Heywood Broun’s Conversion to Catholic 
Church Studied 


By Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Propasiy the outstanding piece of human interest news 
during the Advent season of 1939, at least in our Middle 
States, was the passing of Heywood Broun, columnist, and 
the panegyric of him delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York City, by Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., who baptized Mr. Broun a Catholic 
seven months before his death. Those who read Mr. Broun’s 
syndicated column, even intermittently, were impressed with 
the fine sense of fellowship with which he championed the 
cause of the underprivileged and the deep feeling, in par- 
ticular, with which he exhorted his readers to give expres- 
sion to the Christmas spirit. His Christmas meditations 
approached worship; and each year he joined the Shepherds 
and went to Bethlehem to see the thing that was come to 
pass there. As Charles Poore said in his column in The 
New York Times, “No one can read these, or remember how 
often through the years he touched on biblical themes, and 
profess surprise that he was deeply drawn to the church.” 
Mr. Broun was religious at heart, though a stormy petrel 
in the realm of human relations. Politically, socially, eco- 
nomically—perhaps even morally—he was a non-conformist. 
It was surprising, therefore, that when he gave expression 
to his religious faith he went to Rome. 

In his eulogy Mgr. Sheen releases the confidence of Mr. 
Broun’s confessions. They were altogether worthy. They 
were the story of a soul seeking peace. How like and how 
unlike Martin Luther he was! Both were essentially honest 
souls, rebellious against artificial authority, fearless of any 
temporal power, strong lovers of their kind, restless in their 
search for spiritual satisfaction. Broun, however, was anti- 
nomian; Luther was ascetic. Broun was a worldling; Luther 
aspired to be a saint. Broun sought peace by psycho- 
analysis outside the church; Luther sought it by the same 
processes within the church. Both failed. Broun finally 
found peace by surrender; Luther, by discovery. 


Four None Too Good Reasons 

Mgr. Sheen gives four reasons, as confessed to him by 
Mr. Broun, why he sought entrance into the Catholic Church. 
The first was a visit to the Shrine of our Lady of Guadaloupe 
in Mexico “which brought home to me the great inspiration 
for womanhood there is in the devotion to our Lady.” That 
was a far journey to discover what is more beautifully en- 
shrined in Luke’s Gospel. The second reason was the elec- 
tion of Cardinal Pacelli as pope, which convinced him that 
“there is only one moral authority left in the world and 
that is the papacy.” Mr. Broun must have been a sick man 
when he said that. When one recalls the brilliantly ex- 
pressed indignation with which he condemned the execution 
of the carpenter and the fish peddler of Massachusetts, 
Sacco and Venzetti, and then remembers how the carpenter 
and the fish peddler of Santa Eulalia del Rio were executed 
by arms blessed by the same “moral authority” in the 
Spanish Revolution, at the rape of Abyssinia by similarly 
blessed arms, it is hard to escape the conviction that it was 
not the Broun of yore who found peace at Canossa. 

The third reason given for Mr. Broun’s conversion was 
“his fear of death.” Of the deep personal need reflected by 
those words one may speak only with the sympathy which 
Mr. Broun constantly preached. The fear of that “stern 
sheriff” from whose summons there is no reprieve is not a 
singular experience. Men have sought escape from it by 
many roads and by listening to many voices. There is only 
one Voice, however, which has power to allay our fears: 
“T am the resurrection and the life . . .; and whosoever 
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liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” He who spoke 
those words has no vicegerent who holds the dispensation 
of their truth. Faith, direct and personal, is the key which 
unlocks their priceless treasure. 

The fourth reason given by Mr. Broun, as quoted by Mgr. 
Sheen, is, “to me there is nothing more ridiculous than 
individualism in either economics, politics, or religion. I 
can see no reason why I should have my own individual 
religion, any more than I should have my own individual 
astronomy or mathematics.” 

This is perhaps the most surprising statement of the four. 
If conversion means change of heart, in this respect Mr. 
Broun’s conversion was total. In his entire journalistic 
career Heywood Broun was the most pronounced indi- 
vidualist among American newspaper men. As such he had 
high value in his field, and his capitalist-employers gave 
him free rein. He was always and unequivocally Heywood 
Broun, and no man owned his soul. His column was entitled 
‘It Seems to Me.” As the writer of “Topics of the Times” 
in The New York Times said: 


“A newspaper column called It Seems to Me is inconceivable 
today in any of our totalitarian states dedicated to collectivism, 
full-time or part-time. Had it befallen Heywood Broun to live 
and work in any of these countries he would have been writing 
columns called, virtually if not in so many words, It Seems to 
Hitler, or, It Seems to Stalin, or, It Seems to Mussolini.” 


Truth and Freedom 


That Mr. Broun was free to write “It Seems to Me,” with- 
out let or hindrance, was due to religion, but it was the 
religion that makes for democracy and in fact did make 
America. When Dr. John Mackay sat down to write a 
brochure for the American Bible Society his mind ran back 
over the years he had spent as a missionary in Latin Amer- 
ica and he penned “The Truth That Makes Men Free.” That 
truth is in the Bible. He quoted a distinguished Argentine 
thinker who was discussing the long line of revolutions 
which have marred the South American nations: “Only 
those countries have made a success of democracy in which 
the people, or at least a strong minority of the people, have 
cultivated personal religion and taken up an attitude of 
personal loyalty to God.” How Mr. Broun could mistake 
the fact that religion is the most personal and individualizing 
of experiences and that its reality grows out of that fact, is 
hard to understand. That is what Luther discovered; and 
it was not until he discovered it that he had peace. There 
is no mediator between God and men but Jesus Christ. Of 
course there is fellowship in the Christian Church, the 
world’s only real democracy, but it is not a democracy of 
impressment but a fellowship of freedom. We do not form 
a fellowship in order to approach the Great Father God; we 
are new men in Christ Jesus, our Elder Brother, and, like 
the spokes of a wheel, the nearer we move towards the 
central Support the nearer ws shall find ourselves to each 
other. That fact A. J. Muste, of Labor Temple, New York, 
disallusioned of Communism as a way to brotherhood, dis- 
covered while musing before a figure of the Christ, a sol- 
itary worshiper on his retreat from Moscow. He found Jesus 
Christ anew, Him and Him only, and then he was ready to 
go out and organize men in the union of Christian brother- 
hood. “That spiritual corporation,” said Heywood Broun, 
“T believe to be the Catholic Church.” And with that Dr. 
Muste and we all would agree, but it is the Catholic Church 
of all our creeds whose Head is Christ Jesus and He alone. 


Ir 1s hoped that the general approval which THe LUTHERAN 
is receiving because of its more attractive appearance will 
take the form of an enlarged number of readers. Tell your 
neighbor to subscribe for his church weekly. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


If Silence Is an Essential part in the rendition of “Silent 
Night, Holy Night” and “How silently, how silently the 
wondrous gift is given,” then they must have been perfectly 
presented by the choir of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf Mutes 
(Episcopal) of New York City on Christmas Eve. To the 
congregation gathered there, who could neither hear nor 
speak, the choir, similarly afflicted, sang these and other 
Christmas hymns with “graceful, rhythmic motions of their 
arms,” in impressive worship and adoration that made 
silence vocal to every heart. It must have been quite dif- 
ferent throughout the nation—surely not silent, when 
Christmas celebrations resulted in nearly 700 deaths and 
very many more injured. Chicago alone had 1,400 highway 
accidents. New Year celebrations have added several hun- 
dred more to the death toll and a corresponding increase 
of injured. It should not be hard to decide which is the 
happier, better way to welcome the birthday of our Lord. 


Under the Inspiration of Dr. E. Stanley Jones’ report of 
the New Life Movement among the Chinese, 2,000 attendants 
upon the Mar Thoma Syrian Christian Convention, meeting 
in Travancore, South India, decided to launch a similar 
campaign of their own. These “St. Thomas Christians” have 
adopted a seventeen-point plan—to wipe out illiteracy in 
every village in Travancore; cleanse all dwellings of filth; 
Christians always to wear clean clothes; no marriage debts 
contracted; no suits at law among themselves; punctual at 
all engagements; banish the use of tobacco; also of liquor; 
give no expensive feasts; charge no excessive interest; tithe 
their incomes for church and charity; establish a co-opera- 
tive organization in every village; daily family devotions in 
every home; encouragement of cottage industries in every 
home; no recreation that cannot be taken in the Name of 
the Lord Jesus; remove all signs of caste from thoughts and 
customs; salute everyone with folded hands, saying, “Namas- 
karam”—a salutation of faith and peace. What if it is a hard 
program to carry out? It is a glorious one. 


Faith-healing, as a Religious manifestation, is not confined 
to certain Christian cults, nor even to Christianity itself. 
Dharsun, in Central India, has a Moslem shrine which is 
famous for its health-restoring promises and professed 
properties by the faith route. Those who become afflicted 
with moodiness, or melancholy, or strange visions, or are 
subject to fits of irresponsibility or violent rages, are brought 
there by friends or relatives, even from remote districts. 
Though the shrine is definitely Moslem, it is sought out 
also by Hindus, Sikhs, Jainites, and even by Christians. 
Any patient can have the willing help of a group of women 
(for a consideration) who, heavily shrouded, sway and chant 


in unison, “Help, help, O King, thou who hast empire over 


the spirit world; vouchsafe help, O thou who burnest evil 
spirits that trouble human beings.” This is chanted inces- 
santly during the faith exercises at the sacred hole. This 
is a hole in a corner of the sacred enclosure of the shrine, 
which was blessed and endowed with healing properties 500 
years ago by Sheik Jamal, a holy man. He promised that 
any sufferer would be cured if he put his head into the hole 
and held his legs in a strictly upright position as long and 
as still as possible. This, of course, had to be a serial opera- 
tion. During the period of sojourn the patients are re- 


quired to live a wholly chaste life, and subsist on a simple and 


severe diet of dry bread, greens cooked in mustard oil, and 
the eating of five hot peppers at each meal. The treatment 


igs is naturally heroic (faith itself is supposed to be); but it is 
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altogether likely that the strict regimen contributes ma- 
terially to the recovery. Nevertheless, all credit is given 
to the faith of those who are cured and the miraculous 
powers of the shrine. The shrine abounds in mementoes 
and votive offerings in just the same way in which the 
chapel of St. Anne de Beaupre and the grotto of Lourdes 
are decorated. There are also to be found the more prosaic 
testimonials, such as those with which Christian Science 
and Pentecostal meeting places advertise the curative qual- 
ities of their teachings and the operations of their faith. 


Those Who Would Like to Take a whirling Christmas 
trip through time and space should witness the display 
offered at New York’s Hayden Planetarium on New Year’s 
Day. W. H. Barton, Jr., executive curator of the Plane- 
tarium, started the display at 10.30 P. M. with a presentation 
of the sky as it appeared in 7 B. C. (possibly the first 
Christmas sky). During the next five hours he carried the 
attending crowd through the successive changes in the starry 
setting of the sky up to date, A. D. 1940. To cover the 
1,264,000,000,000 miles necessitated by this journey, the 
changing sky had to be shown as if it were moving at a 
relative speed of 316,000,000,000 miles per hour. And all 
the time those who were taking the whirl were just sitting 
in the Planetarium! The display itself was offered merely 
as a background to the Hayden feature for January, “Sky 
Myths and Marvels.” However, it would be worth seeing for 
its own sake, and it is to be hoped that the “background” 
may come to be a regular exhibit. 


“Satan Rebuking Sin” is suggested by the gloomy report 
of the Soviet organ, Pravda, concerning the ruinous rule of 
General Franco in Spain. Quoting “private sources” of in- 
formation, Pravda laments the sad present and worse future 
of unhappy Spain by pointing out that Spain is producing 
30 per cent less grain than she uses; a shortage of labor in 
the villages and growing unemployment in the cities be- 
cause the peasants are reluctant to work for the restored 
feudal overlords; lessening imports because of currency 
shortage (that means lack of credit); increasing clashes 
between the people and police. It is too bad that the people 
of Spain did not react kindly to the Soviet’s disinterested 
services during the late civil war. The only consolation the 
Soviet authorities have is the $500,000,000 of Spanish gold 
given by the Spanish Loyalists for supplies never delivered 
and services never rendered. In the meantime, in the hypo- 
thetical Russian plenty, peasants still continue to starve, 
while others enjoy the blessings of Stalinism in the form 
of exile or liquidation against stone walls. 


The Sunday Issue of the Scotts Bluff Star-Herald, pre- 
dated December 25, celebrated Christmas by filling its front 
page with stories carrying Holy Land date-lines. The stories, 
written by one of the paper’s staff, set forth in modern news 
style the tale of the birth of Christ as recorded in the Bible. 
Others were added—gathered from other sources and from 
imagination, no doubt—in which the reactions of the pop- 
ulace, the discussions of astrologers and the angels were 
presented in vivid, modern form. The usual “front page” 
news was printed on the last page of the paper—a striking 
and unexpected illustration of the promise that the last 
shall be first and the first last. This demonstration needs to 
be bracketed with the action of the Illinois State Journal of 
Springfield, which, on October 21, printed St. Matthew’s 
version of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount on its first page, 
topped by a “box” which stated, “If you still want to read 
about the war, turn to page two.” (This latter story ap- 
peared on this page November 15.) By the way, the Spring- 
field presentation was the work of a Carthage College grad- 
uate, the son of a former Lutheran pastor, the sainted Dr. 
W. H. Nicholas, fot years a prominent pastor in Springfield. 
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Soon after we re-opened the 
clinic at Zorzor, it was noticed 
that a large number of the 
patients were Mandingoes 
dressed in the typical long, vol- 
uminous Mohammedan gar- 
ments. There did not seem to 
be so many of them around 
Zorzor, so I asked where they 
lived. Most of them came from 
the “French side.” That was interesting—the more so as the 
French maintain a clinic at Macenta. So I began to ask 
everyone from what town he came. 

More than half of the patients were (and still are) 
Mandingoes; most of the rest from Zorzor, Yellah, Fissabu, 
and the smaller surrounding towns. But from Zokolubu, 
Kpaiye, Gbong-oe and the other Kpelle towns they seldom 
came. And then when they did come, they came in bunches. 
If one came, there were six or eight. 

The reason appeared to be that in the days of tribal war- 
fare, as late as 1922, the Kpelle and Belli people did not 
come into Buzi territory—not if they expected to return 
with whole skins. And, while, the Kpelle and Belli get on 
together, they have no use at all for the Buzi—the feeling 
is mutual. 

So after consulting the other missionaries here, 1 went 
to Gbong-oe to talk with Paramount Chief Flumo of the 
Kpelles. He confirmed the reasoning, showing us Lavila, 
an assistant town chief. He had a fatty tumor on the back 
of his neck about the size of a grapefruit. It made him look 
hunchbacked. He was losing the respect of the people 
because he was so sensitive about his appearance that he 
seldom showed himself in public. There has been a doctor 
here at Zorzor for years, but he would not come to the 
clinic. That was the typical feeling. 


No School: One Wanted 

The people of that section have had no school, either 
mission or government. They want one. The evangelist 
from Kpaiye goes there every week, but there is more 
work for him to do than he could handle full time. How- 
ever, once a week is far better than no evangelist at all. 
They have had only country medicine—which I will admit 
is similar to that practiced in Europe three hundred years 
ago. If a person is very sick, he is left to die. The ulcers 
were beyond description, both as to appearance and odor. 

The chief gave us the use of a house for the clinic. We 
went over to work: a nurse, two boys to do dressings, and 
myself. Our supplies 
went in a metal trunk 
which a man carried in 
true native fashion, on 
the top of his head. We 
were carried in ham- 
mocks. The road re- 
sembles a mountain trail, 
through high bush, be- 
side large farms, over 
mountains. The distance 
is about ten miles; but it 
takes us about three 
hours. If we do not finish 
with the clinic before 
three o’clock in the after- 
noon, we travel the last 
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THE CLINIC AT GBONG-OE 


By Dr. CARLTON W. Moors, Liberia, West Africa 


part of the way home after dark. After dark travel any- 
where around here is decidedly unpleasant. The paths are 
so rough that there is danger of a fall. Through the high 
bush sections, one always remembers about the leopards 
and snakes, although a party of eighteen men is enough to 
frighten away almost any animals that might happen to be 
around. 

On the way to Gbong-oe, we pass through Zokolubu. 
This town is a center of devil doctors, a sacred town to the 
Kpelle people. Before we get to the town, we pause on the 
top of a hill to look at the collection of thatched houses. It 
probably is not over a hundred yards into the main street 
—but first we must go down the hill. We start down a gully 
floored with wet clay. The grade is so steep that steps 
have been cut into the earth. It is slippery, even in dry 
time. When it rains, it is like grease. I always walk down 
that hill. I do not trust the men not to slip. And I do not 
care to have one of the men fall just there. I am afraid 
that all of us would go right to the bottom and that there 
would be too few pieces left to be worth while to pick up. 


By Way of a Swamp 
The second part of the descent is even steeper, with the 
clay washed out from around large rocks. I continue walk- 
ing there too. At the foot is a swamp, full of heavy under- 
growth and bamboo palms so that the sunlight is shut out 
to such an extent that snapshots are impossible. Here is the 


stream that supplies the village with water. No, they don’t 


boil it, they just drink it as is. We cross the swamp on a 
corduroy bridge and climb up the other side of the valley 
to get into the town. It is quite a steep hill too, but the 
women run up it with five gallons of water on their heads 
with a minimum of ado. I guess it all comes with practice. 

The town itself is a collection of some three hundred 
huts, most of them conical. It looks like the pictures of 
African villages in the geography books. The only outward 
sign that it is a sacred village is a circular rock pile with 
a carved post in the middle of it. A small reproduction of 
a native axe is sunk into the top of the post. This, I am 
told, is a symbol of some sacrifice. 

We stop to see two elderly patients, both with late stages 
of eye disease, probably glaucoma. They are not pretty, 
but they are accepted with resignation. I suggested that 
one of them come to the hospital for treatment to try to 
avoid blindness in the other eye. She refused, although her 
daughter, a mission girl, urged her to come. 

Then we see another woman with a far advanced cancer 
of the breast. I am still wondering if the man that said 
there is no cancer in the 
tropics had ever been 
around here. 

The rest of the trip is 
over fairly good trails. 
Another hour, and we are 
at Gbong-oe. It is at this 
part of the path that we 
pass along the rice farms. 
The Kpelles seem to do 
more extensive farming 
than the Buzis. There 
are hundreds of acres of 
rice growing. They prac- 
tice rotation of crops too 
—they only plant a piece 
once in ten years. The 
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rest of the time it grows a crop of low undergrowth, as 
cutting down a tree here does not mean that the tree is 
killed, most of them keep right on growing. So when it 
is time to farm a patch for the second time, they have all 
the work to do over. But a crowd of men, armed with cut- 
lasses, soon clear a good patch. Then it is allowed to dry 
and is burned over. No danger of forest fires here—they 
have to cut it and let it dry, then perhaps it will burn. 


A Typical African Town 

Ghong-oe itself does not differ from other towns. A main 
street with whitened houses of mud, mostly circular; a 
palaver house, where the chief holds court and the evan- 
gelist church; a circular mud wall surrounding a sacred 
spot where the town was first founded; a thatched roof sup- 
ported on poles—the market “kitchen”; and some hundreds 
of huts. But the house of the paramount chief has a roof 
of corrugated galvanized sheet iron 
(“zine”) which makes it distinctive. 
One of the local boys learned cab- 
inet making in Germany and came 
back home afterwards, so there are 
a few paneled doors around, and his 
pride and joy, a revolving door, the 
only one in Liberia. 

On clinie days, the street is full of 
people. Yaws, leprosy, ulcers, 
malaria, elephantiasis, frequently can 
be diagnosed at a glance by anyone. 
And they all come to be treated 
from surrounding towns. Most of 
them have been diseased for years. 
They welcome a chance to be helped, but they are 
still afraid to come to Zorzor. While the Mission has 
been here fifteen years, the tribal warfare had gone 
on for many more. The generation that does not know 
its horrors still is a minority. There are so few mis- 
sion workers that they cannot do the work of instilling 
the Christian principle of brotherly love in so many 
people. The highest attendance at the clinic has been 
122. Usually there are eighty. But trouble in getting 
carriers sometimes makes it impossible for us to get 
there, so they only come when they think we will be 
there. And they are poor guessers. 

The results have been encouraging. Lavila came 
here to the Zorzor hospital. The lump was removed 
with no trouble. He has returned, very happy and 
grateful. Another chief, with a lump on his side that 
turned out to be a pus pocket (he had had it for three years) 
is still at the hospital. He is gaining weight and strength. 

One of the first patients was a girl, Gonou, perhaps 
twelve (no one knows his or her age in this part of the 
country). On her left ankle was an ulcer about the size 
of the palm of a man’s hand. She was carried into the 
clinic so frightened that she did not know whether to cry 
or tremble. Her ankle was so sore that she couldn’t run. 
Thin—she could have entered a side show of a circus. She 
had been growing thinner and weaker, and the ulcer had 
been growing larger and more painful for the last six 
months. We treated her ulcer, we treated her yaws, we 
gave her worm treatment. That was early in May. Now 
the ulcer is healed and she is gaining weight. When we 
come into town, she greets us with a big smile. One of the 
interpreters for the chief said, “Her face was rusty, but 
now it shines.” 

There is still all the work that one doctor can do right 
here at Zorzor, but I hate to think of all the people in 
Liberia with even fewer advantages. It would be nice to 
have a permanent clinic with a full-time native nurse at 
Gbong-oe to care for the ulcers and yaws. It is surprising 
how filthy a dressing can get in one week and still not be 
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removed by the patient to be rid of the terrible odor. They 
should be changed oftener. A nurse could take care of 
most of the cases and free the doctor to do other work, to go 
to the clinic perhaps once in two or three weeks to see the 
new cases and those that are beyond the capacity of the 
nurse. The cost would be, once we had a building there, 
about $690 a year. 


OUR TWO GREAT POSSESSIONS 
By the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, Louisville, Ky. 


ONCE again cries of “war” are heard throughout the world. 
Nations equipped with the latest death-dealing implements 
are pouring chaos and suffering and death upon their fellow- 
man. Once again, we have seen the fruits of greed; once 
again we have seen aggression against weaker nations by 
one whose intense desire is to rule—or ruin. Not satisfied 
with ordinary gains through peace- 
ful pursuits, evil has thrust itself 
through the machinations of dicta- 
torship to plunge the world into an- 
other war. 

It is time for us—both as Chris- 
tians and Americans—to weigh the 
power of such a tide. God has 
granted us two great possessions: 
The Church and Democracy. Dic- 
tators kill both; we desire to keep 
both. During these days of stress 
let us weigh carefully our duty to 
our church and to our country; the 
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A NATIVE TOWN IN LIBERIA 
The large building is a mission prayer house and school 


latter permits us to worship in the former; the former per- 
mits us to build better for the latter. They are inextricably 
interwoven. Thus when we fail God and the church, you 
permit “isms” to enter into our national life, destroying the 
heritage of liberty and the freedom of worship, for dictator- 
ship and “isms” aim at man’s highest heritage—religion. 
You in your own humble manner can serve the church, and 
in doing so, serve your country. 

Our prayers must be for the success of democracy and the 
cessation of war; our sympathies, naturally, are for those 
who are the bulwarks of freedom, who with us cherish what 
freedom and democracy mean. Let the church rally to the 
cause of God; let the church know its duty of service to 
God and man and country in these times; let us know our 
duty to the church through interest in that which God has 
given us—The Church and Our Country. In this world of 
chaos let us thank God that the marching of children’s feet 
in America is not in the pursuit of war, but peace; that 
the hymns we sing today are not the martial airs of hate, 
but of love. Let us thank God that we live and serve in a 
country—America—that gives us freedom and the joys of 
worshiping God.—(The Pastor.) 
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So HERE we are in the 
Forties, the decade which will 
bring us to the middle of the 
century. Have our inhuman- 
ities and our past follies 
taught us anything; anything 
we shall remember? 

This, at least, we have had 
proved to us in the Thirties— 
that the World War did not 
make the world safe for 
democracy; assuming, of 
course, that democracy is safe 
for the world. The Thirties 
will go down on the record as 
the decade of the devastating 
depression. “The decade of 
deceits,” someone puts it. 
“Hypocrisy,” with its unmet 
promises and broken pledges, 
is its key word. 

We shall remember the 
decade of the Thirties for itt 
dust storms, jitterbugs and 
income tax blanks, Dillinger, 
Insull and Father Divine, 
prohibition, appeasement and 
trade agreements, every-man-a-king, ham-and-eggs and 
sit-downers, air-conditioning, technicolor, and nudism, 
Charlie McCarthy, the Dies Committee and the quintuplets, 
the NRA, TVA and Social Security. “The Good Earth,” 
“Home on the Range,” and “Gone with the Wind” belong to 
the Thirties together with the aggressors, the have-nots, the 
isms and the wasms. 

To social workers the nightmare of emergencies, changing 
relief policies and inadequate financial resources will not 
soon be forgotten, and executives will be glad to pass out 
of the decade of deficits. 


Hope Faces the Forties 


But what of the new Forties? God alone knows, and He 
will not be mocked; that is certain. 

Peoples can still stand a lot of brutal suppression. The 
resort to force comes easy, but one of these days the 
blitzkriegs will fail to blitz. Crackpots and dictators are 
getting to the end. Gradually we are learning there is no 
short-cut cure for our economic, social and national sins. 
The wishful thinking and emergency measures of the 
Thirties will be superseded by the realistic remedies and 
long-term action of the Forties. 

While there ought to be enough enlightenment and sanity 
in America to keep us out of the war it is certain we cannot 
escape its devastations should it continue or spread. Nor 
can we hope to. maintain a standard of living here the com- 
forts of which are not, in a measure at least, shared with 
other peoples and other continents. No matter who loses the 
war (no one is likely to win it), or who is elected president 
of this country, there is no turning back. 

Today there are broad social concepts of government and 
techniques of collective action which must and will be im- 
proved. Politicians and legislators had better tackle the 
task at hand for a growing portion of the American people 
seem clear as to the need and they will have little patience 
with old-style partisan politics. Capital and labor will be 
wise to play fair with the consumer lest he be compelled 
to devise his own “middle way” of economic salvation. Neg- 
ative preaching and expostulations in vague generalities will 
not fit the Forties. Let the pulpit relate the Gospel to life. 
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Welfare and the Forties 


A Keen-in-Spots Critical Analysis of the 
Ministry of Mercy 


By Dr. AmprosE HERING, New York City 
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TODAY, more than ever, the 
pastor of the parish can prove 
that God is still a “very present 
help in trouble.” By his un- 
derstanding sympathy he re- 
stores morale. His wise counsel 
lays hold upon new spiritual 
resources. 


What about our Lutheran 
welfare agencies in the 
Forties? 

Briefly—they had better 
face the reality of new goy- 
ernment regulations, high 
professional standards of 
service, efficient administra- 
tion and planning, better 
financing methods and im- 
proved public relations. 

To begin with, it is as- 
sumed that every Lutheran 
agency (this includes all 
types of organization, boards 
as well as institutions) can 
prove: (1) that it is meeting 
a real present need; (2) with 
an effective program; (3) an active board of directors; (4) 
research and surveys as a basis for better plans; (5) ade- 
quate records; (6) high standards; (7) sound financing; (8) 
team work with other kindred agencies. 

Among the basic essentials in which the Forties are going 
to be more exacting than were the Thirties are: 

Government Regulations. Under the cloak of charity 
thoroughly bad conditions prevail today and vicious prac- 
tices obtain in some church as well as sectarian agencies 
here and there. Well, the government is going to crack 
down in the Forties. Because even now social welfare is, 
like education, a basic government function. There will be 
increasingly rigid periodic inspections and the annual license 
plan will be extended. Health and sanitary requirements 
will be more stringent. In the sphere of child care, espe- 
cially, the state will insist its minimum demands be met in 
full. And the public will sustain it. Lutheran agencies, being 
law-abiding and Christian, will welcome, even if they do 
not need, such public stimulation. 


We Must Do Better 


Higher Standards. Even if the older laymen, patient and 
less exacting, are inclined to glory in the record of the past 
the younger laymen and pastors and the officials of the 
Church and the leaders in our congregations will demand 
higher standards of service by our Lutheran agencies. If 
our agencies are not adequately accredited they will want 
to know why. Boards must actually function in the Forties. 
Executives will need technical training as well as leadership 
ability and experience. 

Just as no college is stronger than its faculty, so no social 
agency is better than its trained staff. Already one Lutheran 
agency has announced that hereafter it will call to its staff 
only professionally trained workers. Adequate records will 
be essential for the Forties and equipment and buildings 
must fit the use to which they are put. All around we must 
do a better job. 

Financing and Planning. How alert are the Lutheran 
agencies to anticipate tomorrow’s changed needs? Does the 
agency chart its course on the basis of tested fact or tra- 
ditional sentiment? If a community chest has declined the 
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eA 
_ agency’s application what was the reason? Is there a budget 
- practice? Efficient accounting? Investment policies? What 


does it cost to raise the necessary funds? Are salaries ade- 


_ quate? The Forties will be critical and we shall have to 


prove our case in the face of more competition than in the 
Thirties. 
Public Relations to the Fore 

Public Relations. Our Lutheran standing with public of- 
ficials, local welfare councils, church federations and com- 
munity chests will have to mean more to us in the future— 
if only for the sake of testimony. We want the community 
resources to be available to our Lutheran clients. We are 
entitled to Lutheran public chaplains in hospitals, prisons 
and city homes. Why should we pay for the care of Lu- 
theran children who are wards of the state when the state 
has an allowance available for the care of such children? 
Why shall not the Lutheran executives participate in formu- 
lating the welfare policies of a city or state? 

Why is so little money allotted to Lutheran agencies by 
financial foundations? Nine years ago a certain New York 
fund distributed to five Lutheran agencies $400. Last year 
the same fund distributed $1,600 to seven Lutheran agencies. 
This year the amount is to be doubled. 

Years ago we Lutherans used to sit around in separate 
foreign language and synodical corners “holding our own.” 
In the Forties we had better mind our public relations busi- 
ness and bear our joint witness. The doors are still wide 
open. 
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Serving Our Congregations 

Our Congregations and the Church. Our agencies are the 
servants of the congregations. We begin when the pastor, 
as a general practitioner, can no longer meet the need. The 
children in our care really belong to the parishes from which 
they originally came. As the needs of our congregations and 
communities change, our agency functions should change 
also. Our fathers had deep Lutheran loyalties and few in- 
terests. The Forties confront our youth with a world of 
many interests and divided loyalties. Are our Lutheran 
agencies prepared to challenge tomorrow’s laymen? 

The Forties will see synods and church officials take a 
more intelligent interest in our Lutheran agencies. They 
should. Today many a state welfare bureau, community 
chest or council knows far more about local Lutheran 
agencies than do the church officials themselves in that area. 
Official church visitors are going to make real inspections 
of our agencies, and we shall welcome them. Synodical, in- 
tersynodical and non-synodical relationships are going to be 
cleared up too. Financial appeals will be regulated. There 
will be co-ordination and joint planning and new enterprises, 
without adequate finances, will find it difficult to win en- 
dorsement to solicit funds. In our larger cities the federation 
idea is even now taking hold. 

So—here’s to the Forties! Ten new years packed with 
blessings and possibilities from the hand of God. Who 
would not contend on the welfare front in such a decade 
as this? 


THE BIBLE AND DEMOCRACY 


By THE Rey. HENryY SCHERER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Great Americans have always paid tribute to the Bible. 
Here are a few of their statements about the Book that 
makes men free: 

Patrick Henry: “The Bible is worth all other books which 
have ever been printed.” 

U. S. Grant: “The Bible is the sheet-anchor of our lib- 
erties.” 

Andrew Jackson: “That Book, sir, is the rock on which 
our republic rests.” 

Among ancient pagan nations the state or nation was 
everything. The individual counted for nothing. A person 
might serve as a soldier, a sailor, a farmer, a statesman— 
but for himself there was no value unless the state be 
exalted. 

Jesus turned this false standard upside down. He put the 
chief value in the world on the soul of an individual. He 
declared, “For what is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
world and lose or forfeit his own self?” (Luke 9: 25.) 

If you would know the worth and power of democracy, 
read the Bible. You could read the New Testament in a 

_ month, at two hours reading a day. You can read the New 
Testament at the rate of five minutes a day in less than nine 
months. No American citizen knows the rock from whence 
he was hewn until he has laid hold of, and been laid hold 
by, the truths of spiritual freedom and dignity and worth 
that God bestows freely upon every one who will accept 
as a personal treasure the Fatherhood of God, the Savior- 
hood of Jesus Christ, and the Brotherhood of Man. 

That statement of the Saviour is no mere theological dis- 
quisition. The truth enshrined in that concise sentence is 
economic, personal, and political common sense of the high- 
est order. There is a more dreadful bondage than that of 
the prison, concentration camp, or the rule of a totalitarian 


{Radio address over Station WMT, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, December 10, 1939.] 


state. That bondage is sin. “He that committeth sin is the 
bond-servant (or slave) of sin.” 

There is a way of escape provided from this bondage to 
sin. Paul wrote to his beloved Galatians (3: 26), “Ye are all 
sons of God, through faith in Christ Jesus.” The Lord Him- 
self says: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” (John 8: 32.) 

Regardless of whether we use the words of psychology, 
theology, or the man on the street—there is no blinking the 
ugly fact of sin. Sin is not the mere doing of wrong but 
the failure to be perfect. Man is unworthy of God’s love 
because of sin. The best men acknowledge sin in their 
lives. 


Unworthy but Not Worthless 


Escape from the power of sin is possible. Jesus died on 
the cross that a just God might still be both holy and for- 
giving. Man, unworthy of God’s love, is not worthless. 
There is a vast difference between unworthiness and worth- 
lessness. 

Here is the heart of the Bible’s championship of democ- 
racy: that every man, by and for himself, is deemed worthy 
to share in the benefit of the sacrifice of God’s Son. No 
man ever dared imagine himself worthy of such dignity as 
that until the cross of Jesus loomed up on Calvary, and 
made the way to set aright the world’s wrong conception 
of the value of an individual. 

In the light of that new freedom we find the great apostle 
Paul sending back a slave named Onesimus to his old 
master, Philemon, bearing the very short letter that is for- 
ever ours in the New Testament. In this epistle to Philemon, 
Paul wrote that Onesimus was returning to be a better 
slave because he had become a Christian. Onesimus re- 
turned to Philemon, the slave back to the master, “no longer 
as a servant, but more than a servant, a brother beloved.” 
Here, in the New Testament, is the power and vision of 
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human worth that finally struck the shackles from. the 
wrists of the earth’s slave. 

Read your New Testament if you wish to catch a glorious 
vision of the dignity and worth of an individual. Democracy 
takes root in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Democracy has 
never been reached any place on earth in a political way 
until after centuries of the reading and preaching of the 
New Testament by the people who at last brought their 
spiritual democracy into power in a political fashion as well. 
Democracy has never become a reality except where the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God had become known by 
the preaching and reading of the Word of God—which 
alone, of all the books in the world gives both a vision of 
the worth of each person, and a source of power for the 
practical, everyday realization of all that we in America 
hold most precious to the equality of opportunity that is the 
essence of a political, economic, and spiritual democracy. 


The Bible—in the Nation’s Life 


No army and navy, no politician, no native resources of 
soil or people gave these United States their democracy. 
We are the product, with English civilization, of the power 
of the Bible in the lives of people. 

The struggle for democracy, the rights of the individual 
against the tyranny of the state or her rulers, goes back for 
centuries. One dramatic incident took place on the field 
of Runnymede, England, June 15, 1215, when the nobles of 
England forced the tyrant, King John, to sign the Magna 
Charta. This basic document of liberty guaranteed that no 
Englishman could be deprived of life or property without 
due process of law and a trial by jury. 

Our own republic was founded by men who in the main 
knew and believed the Bible. Resistance to totalitarianism 
today comes from the church, where the Bible is the guide 
and standard. 

At their last meeting, the distinguished men who com- 
pose the American Society for the Advancement of Science 
passed a resolution expressing the hope that the church in 
America would remain alive and vigorous, for freedom of 
scientific research is throttled in those countries that boast 
of putting democracy to death. One wonders whether our 
scientific friends care much for the church as a spiritual 
power, or if they merely wish it kept strong for the con- 
venience of students who want to do their work in peace. 
However, they have paid a great tribute to the power of the 
Bible in preserving a democracy—a place where a man may 
study any subject he pleases in any way he likes, and pro- 
claim without hindrance any truth he may find. 

Professor Einstein, a Jew, and one of the most brilliant 
minds in the world today, once held the church in contempt. 
Einstein was sure when the monster of totalitarianism raised 
its head in Germany that the universities, the centuries-old 
searchers after truth, would cry out against the errors and 
evil of Nazism. The professors and universities were among 
the first voices to be stilled. Men of science “sold out” 
without reserve to a false patriotism. Only the Christian 
churches, resting their message upon the changeless Christ 
Who came to redeem and to dignify man, had the courage 
to oppose the evil in the revival of paganism that swept over 
German politics as it had previously cast its blight over 
Russia and Italy. 

Horace Greeley once said: “It is impossible to enslave 
mentally or socially a Bible-reading people. The principles 
of the Bible are the groundwork of human freedom.” 


Tom Walker’s Bible 


There is no cheap magic in merely having a Bible upon 
one’s desk or book shelf. Too many people think that be- 
cause they have a Bible, they can by some external magic 
have the book bring a blessing without being read. Far too 
often people want to use their Bibles as did Tom Walker 
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in Washington Irving’s delightful sketch of “The Devil and 
Tom Walker” in his “Tales of a Traveler.” 

Tom Walker, impecunious countryman, was given a for- 
tune buried by Pirate Captain Kidd, on condition that the 
Devil get the soul of Tom Walker. The bargain sealed, Tom 
set up a broker shop or money-lending office in Boston. 
Preying on human distress, and charging exorbitant rates 
of interest, Tom Walker became a rich and mighty man 
in Boston. 

“As Tom waxed old, however, he grew more thoughtful. 
Having secured the good things of this world, he began to 
feel anxious about those of the next.” He thought to cheat 
the Devil by a mighty pretense at piety. “That he might 
not be taken unawares, therefore, it is said he always car- 
ried a small Bible in his coat pocket. He had also a great 
folio Bible on his counting house desk.” 

“One hot summer afternoon in the dog-days, just as a 
terrible black thundergust was coming up, Tom sat in his 
counting house...” He was about to foreclose a mortgage 
and ruin another debtor. The pleas of the debtor met with 
Tom’s cry: “The devil take me if I have made a farthing.” 

Just then the devil came for Tom. “He had left his little 
Bible at the bottom of his coat pocket, and his big Bible on 
the desk buried under the mortgage he was about to fore- 
close: never was sinner taken more unawares.” 

I hope, if you have never read the story, that you will find 
and read the complete tale of “The Devil and Tom Walker.” 
As you read, ask yourself if you, too, are trying to use the 
Bible merely as a charm to frighten away the Devil. 

The Bible and the Christian faith are not designed as a 
mere fire escape from hell. They are intended as the source 
and power for redeemed sinners to make, by the power of 
God working with them, a new world. Our political ex- 
pression “Democracy” is the statesman’s word for what the 
dignity and worth of man, set forth in the New Testament, 
mean in the field of politics. 


THE MENACING SHADOW 


Dr. Levering Tyson, President of Muhlenberg College, Appeals to 
Church’s Schools to Provide a Bulwark Against Spiritual 
and Mental Fatigue Due to War 


It 1s ironic that at this period of the year, when all our 
thoughts ought to be turned in the direction of celebrating 
the advent of the Prince of Peace, our whole consciousness 
is saturated with war. 

It doesn’t seem logical to be pessimistic about the situation. 
For anyone who has anything at all to do with the education 
of youth abhors the thought that this country can possibly 
become involved in a struggle that is distinctly European. 
But is it? Along with the heavy majority of Americans, we 
hear and see prodigious efforts to prevent our getting mixed 
up in trans-oceanic controversy. The Congress, representing 
all of us, quickly enacted legislation designed to carry out 
the national mandate to remain at peace. Yet deep down 
in the hearts of all of us remains the fear that in spite of 
present public opinion, and in the face of what is evidently 
the universal desire, some match will ignite the powder 
barrel that will blow into smithereens all the hopes and 
prayers of the great mass of Americans. 


Aroused Emotions 


Our feelings are colored by what happened in 1914-1917— 
how an indifferent aloofness at first was transformed into 
white heat in an incredibly short space of time; how hatred 
was engendered and passions were aroused which were 
almost unbelievably volcanic in their strength. It is hard 
to examine the record of those years and realize the velocity 
of the forces that were let loose. We know now that we 
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are still feeling the effects of that emotional spree. We 
know now the extent of some of the economic crimes that 
were committed. It isn’t likely that anyone who lived 
through those days will ever efface from his memory the 
impressions that were left there by the hysteria of events. 

If we consider institutions as well as individuals, our col- 
leges were some of the real casualties. We have been en- 
trusted with the responsibility of guiding young minds away 
from the influence of the forces of greed, hatred, gangsterism 
and fear. As the shadow of war again falls across the world, 
this country becomes a reservoir of hope for humane and 
democratic order among civilized peoples. Our colleges, 
when a real peace actually comes, will, if they can survive, 
provide a bulwark against the spiritual and mental fatigue 
that oppresses a war-weary world. If they can survive! 
They must survive, for if we are to accept the responsibility 
we know we shall face, our hands cannot be stained with 
blood, our hearts cannot be rotten with hatred, and our 
minds and spirits must not be tarnished by the regimenta- 
tion that is part of war. 


For Better Than Death 


No college administrator worth his salt likes to think that 
the orderly processes of educating the young minds which 
constitute our student bodies is to end in merely providing 
cannon fodder; nor that the normal progress of our younger 
alumni will be interrupted or halted altogether by demands 
which are always made by the military or naval services 
of the particular generation they represent; or that once 
again homes will be disrupted by adjustments always forced 
upon a civil population whenever a country begins hos- 
tilities; or that the energies which are generated by four 
years of liberal arts training should be released in destruc- 
tive and unproductive channels when all about us the coun- 
try is crying for constructive action. Worst of all is the 
slackening of moral fiber and the disappearance of Christian: 
charity both of which inevitably result from the brutality 
of war. 

We have been fortunate thus far, for most of our colleges: 
did not enter into the full flower of their influence until 
after the War between the States. All weathered the Span- 
ish-American flurry without serious dislocations, and, thank 
God, World War No. 1 did not last long enough to overturn 
any firm foundations. But no one can prophesy about the 
length or the severity of anything in which we might become 
involved now; and no one can foresee the grim effects it 
might have upon the structure of our colleges, or upon the 
minds and spirits of our youth—News Bulletin, National. 
Lutheran Educational Conference. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


| 


O Lorp, Whose symbol is the changeless sun, 
Enlighten us that we may walk abroad 
Reflecting brightness on this earthly road, 
Revealing glory as life’s race is run, 

And bringing light when daily light is done; 
Renew in us, O Lord, Whose name we laud, 
Thy Light that lightens man in this abode 
Of mortal clay when life has just begun 
And glorifies his frail mortality 

With radiance supernal when the hour 

Of his transfiguration is at hand. 

Let there be Light for all humanity 

From Thee, the Giver of each perfect dower, 
Creator of the sea, the sky, the land. 
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THE CHILD IN OUR MIDST 


By Marguerite L, Schmidtman, St. Mark’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 


In our earnest zeal for the growth of Christian character, 
those of us concerned with the education of children realize 
the importance of providing co-operative experiences in 
service and in Christian living. We are becoming more 
concerned with guiding individuals than in attempting to 
teach facts or to present information. We have come to 
realize that seeing and hearing is not enough—our children 
must experience in order to understand, 

How to provide such opportunities for The Children of the 
Church, has presented a challenge worthy of the best efforts 
of our leaders. It has been their task to plan a program 
that attempts consistently to make the training of our chil- 
dren an experience in Christian living. 

The leaders, concerned with the education of children im 
the United Lutheran Church, have met this challenge 
through the preparation of a very fine program to be used/ 
with all children from birth through eleven years of age 
inclusive. It is a program, not an organization. The aim: 
of this program for The Children of the Church is to help: 
boys and girls grow in Christian faith and to express the: 
same through effective participation in all phases of the 
life and work of the church at home and abroad. 

An attempt is being made to give our boys and girls in 
St. Mark’s an opportunity to participate in this program 
through meetings which are held on the first and third Sun- 
days of each month, at eleven o’clock, following the regular 
church school hour. This program does not take the place 
of the regular church school training, but rather serves as 
an additional means of enrichment. The regular studies are 
supplemented by new and valuable experiences suited to 
the development and interests of children of various ages. 
Some of the activities require the co-operation of children of 
all ages, while others are prepared for small groups of boys 
and girls of a certain age. 

One of the chief responsibilities of the teachers is to study 
carefully the already-existing attitudes and habits of indi- 
vidual boys and girls and to decide upon the experiences 
which will lead toward growth in Christian attitudes. Chris- 
tian principles of living together may be brought down to 
the experiences of the child. These experiences include the 
planning of meetings which involve the learning of short 
stories, simple Bible verses, prayers, and songs. 

Children differ at different ages. The older boys and 
girls are given more opportunity for leadership activities, 
such as, helping with worship, planning service activities, 
working on committees or giving reports. Organization is 
most valuable with the junior age. These boys and girls 
want officers, committees, business sessions, mottoes, and 
songs. They like to take an active part in planning the 
activities of the group. Since the organization of the group 
is very flexible and changes often, many children are given 
opportunities to participate. 

A free-will offering, taken at each meeting, is used for 
our local purposes and also for the general support of the 
program of the United Lutheran Church. 

The lives of our boys and girls should be much richer 
because of these associations with children of different ages 
and through the sharing of experiences. How to draw more 
of the children of St. Mark’s into such a program offers a 
challenge to the members of our congregation. 

—Bulletin of St. Mark’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 


THe LUTHERAN learns that the needs of brethren in the 
faith in Finland and in mission fields will be placed before 
their American fellow believers next month. It is expected 
that a prompt and generous response to the appeal will 
result. 
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EARLIEST OF UNIVERSITIES 


Institution at Bologna, Italy, Marks Extension of Learning to Laity 
By Ciara LoutsE DENTLER, Redlands, California 


[This is the first of a series of five articles written by Mrs. Dentler at 
the request of THe LurHeran. The next will describe the University of 
Paris. Ep.] 

THE university has well been called “the child of the Mid- 
dle Ages.” Previous to this era of strong lights and shadows 
in the field both of religion and education, the schools had 
been connected with the monasteries; the monks were the 
teachers, because education was confined almost solely to 
them. Closely allied with this type of school was the Cathe- 
dral School under the control of a bishop. 

The main purpose of each of these was to prepare boys 
for the priesthood. Little progress had been made in the 
methods of instruction and the textbooks used dated from 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. The subject matter 
was the same that had formed the curriculum in the days of 
the Roman Empire: grammar, argumentation, rhetoric, 
geometry, astronomy, arithmetic, and music. 

In the late tenth and early eleventh centuries boys began 
to look to other professions than that of the church; they 
desired training for teaching, for the law, and for medicine. 
This was a natural growth, as more and more students were 
attending the Monastic and Cathedral Schools. To meet the 
need for advanced instruction the university came into 
being slowly but spontaneously. It was developed by the 
men and boys who were most concerned. It was not 
“founded” as is a university today. 


Student Governed 


Its growth, therefore, was in the hands of the students in 
the beginning, rather than under the control of the teachers. 
The term university as we know it at the present time did 
not exist. The word “Universitas” meant simply a guild. It 
might be a guild of pupils, as at Bologna, or a guild of pro- 
fessors, as at Paris. We must bear in mind that this was an 
age of guilds, and it was a normal procedure for educational 
institutions to pattern their methods after them, the best 
organized groups of the age. 

The parent universities were those of Bologna, Paris, 
Oxford, and Prague, and they represent the greatest achieve- 
ment in the intellectual sphere. To enter them one must be 
able to read and understand Latin, as all instruction was 
given in that language. The earliest school of advanced 
learning was in Salerno, Italy, and it concerned itself solely 
with the art of medicine. A 
writer of the period stated 
well the purposes of these 
early centers of culture. He 
said: “The needs of the body 
gave rise to Salerno; needs 
of men in society created 
Bologna (devoted to law); 
_ the eternal need of the soul 
originated Paris (for the- 
ology).” 

Roman Law had nominally 
been preserved since the de- 
struction of the Empire, but 
few people understood it or 
put it into practice. Interest 
in it revived, however, early 
in the twelfth century, when 
a famous professor, Irnerius, 
opened a school for civil law 
in Bologna. Eager students 


- éxplained’' them sentence by sentence. The newly discovered 
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and eminent masters came here from all parts of Europe. 
The nearness and close association between Bologna and 
Rome soon made the new school a center for the study of 
church law as well as civil law. It was a fortunate com- 
bination for a new institution, as one type appealed to kings 
and the other to the pope. Both gave every assistance to the 
infant university and used their influence and devoted their 
efforts to rewarding pupils from here with high positions 
in church and state. 


Five Thousand Students 


By the year 1200 there were no fewer than 5,000 students 
enrolled for study. In age they ranged from thirteen to 
forty. Learning had never been compulsory for youth, so 
that men of any age felt no hesitation in devoting their 
time to education whenever the opportunity offered. 

Strictly student government was in force at Bologna. The 
pupils from the various countries organized themselves into 
nations, hired their own instructors, and dismissed them at 
will. The student unions also served as a means of protec- 
tion to these foreigners, far from home and yet no part of 
the community to which they had come. Their conduct in 
the city frequently brought them into conflict with the 
authorities, with the result that there were many physical 
encounters between the law enforcers and the law breakers. 

To save these humiliating incidents from concurring, all 
the students. were ranked as “clerks” or clergymen. The 
nomenclature was rather accepted as a natural procedure, 
as previously only those preparing to be clergymen were 
supposed to be found at study. Under this title they en- 
joyed the same rights as priests; they were exempt from 
state control, from paying taxes, and from bearing arms. 
Also, if they were arrested, they could be tried only in 
church courts. To make them appear to merit these priv- 
ileges most of the students wore the tonsure. 

The school had no buildings, but the lectures were given 
by the teachers in rented rooms. The floors were strewn 
with straw upon which the students sat. In rare cases they 
enjoyed the luxury of hard wooden benches. 

Instruction was by means of lectures delivered in Latin. 
Books were rare and costly because they had to be copied 
by hand. Usually the professors read these to the class and 


Laws af Justinian provided 
ample material for the 
Bologna Law School. Lec- 
tures lasted for two hours 
and there were three a day. 
We fear the schedule would 
strike terror to the modern 
university student’s heart. 


All-day Classes 


Lectures began at six in 
the morning. At ten o’clock 
there was a recess for lunch. 
At noon classes were resumed 
and lasted until dinner at five. 
The evenings were free and 
were given- over largely to 
drinking and playing at dice. 
Classes were conducted six 
days in the week, only Sun- 
day being free; on Saints’ 


Days the hours were shortened, and fortunately they hon- 
ored many saints. For the calendar even in the thirteenth 


_ century gave recognition to an imposing list of dead whom 
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the church had immortalized. 
In the beginning there was no thought of degrees as such; 
knowledge was the only goal. But as time went on and other 


_ schools developed, there was an increasing need for teach- 


ers; degrees were then introduced and they served simply 
as licenses to teach. The pope conferred upon both Bologna 
and Paris a Bull, signifying that students from these two 
institutions were to be permitted to teach anywhere with- 
out any further examinations. Any schools in order to merit 
respect must have their masters from one of these parent 
universities. 

The master’s degree gave the recipient the right to teach 
any of the subjects taught in the school from which the 
degree was won. It signified a teacher as distinct from a 
learner. 

Later, not all of the students wished to remain at studies 
long enough to acquire the title of master, so a degree or 
license called the B.A. (Bachelor of Arts) was devised to 
indicate that the possessor had completed the seven arts 
and would be permitted to teach those same subjects. It 
supposedly marked the half way mark in one’s education. 

In the last part of the thirteenth century there came to 
be a demand for a degree indicating advanced learning, but 
not necessarily for the teacher. For this group of students 
the doctor’s degree, Ph.D. (Doctor of Philosophy) was de- 

vised; it had no higher ranking than the master’s, but 
simply substituted. 
. The University of Bologna remained the ranking school 
of the Middle Ages, winning for itself the coveted title of 
“Mother of Laws.” People flocked there with the enthu- 
siasm of a crusade. In no small way her fame was attained 
by her famous professor, Gratian, who codified church law. 
Any ecclesiastical disputes in Europe were finally settled by 
an appeal to this code. 


Privileges from the Emperor 


The Holy Roman Emperor, Frederick I, issued an edict 
conferring special privileges upon the students. The univer- 
sity had requested of him such an act. While he gave it 
particularly for Bologna, he declared that any other schools 
in northern Italy might enjoy the same rights. 

In sending the edict he stated his reasons for doing so: 
In the first place it is his own deep piety that prompts him 
to comply wtih the request. Further, he believes that stu- 
dents are entitled to special consideration because through 
them the world is enlightened to the obedience of God. They 
are making themselves exiles from home, enduring poverty 
and exposing themselves to the peril of bodily injury while 
residing in strange places for the sake of knowledge. 

His deep interest in education makes him decree that both 
teachers and pupils shall go safely from place to place where 
there are centers of learning, and they may enjoy all se- 
curity while resident there. Therefore, no one shall inflict 

‘any injury upon a scholar. Any official who takes property 
away from him for debt shall be compelled to restore it four- 
fold and be deprived of his office forever. 

If for any just reason a suit is brought against a student, 
the case is to be tried before a professor, or a bishop of the 
student’s choice. If the person attempts to bring the case 
before an ordinary judge, it shall be considered lost because 
of this attempt. 

Thus by Imperial Decree Bologna was set upon a pedestal 
never known before. It is little wonder that as other schools 

_ developed, they justified their existence by claiming that 
they were emulating Bologna in every way. While she was 
reaching’ the peak of perfection in law, the University of 


Paris was at the same time becoming the center for the 


_study of theology. We shall consider her next. 
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“THY SINS BE FORGIVEN!” 


By Ted Hart 


WE ENTER life’s portal all steeped in sin. 
Sin-stained are the garments we wear to begin 
The journey of life, so freighted with hope, 

So full of ambition, so broad in its scope. 

And none will gainsay that all augurs well, 
That simple the story and pleasing to tell. 


We travel so carefree, like birds on the wing; 

We dream of the good things each new day must bring. 
We run on to school and we play with a vim, 

Ne’er thinking of evil, of wrong, and of sin. 

Life’s ladder is high and its rungs we must climb, 

We fall, but we rise again—all’s not sublime! 


The thorns, thistles, thickets we sense on our way, 
The burdens and barriers that oft bring dismay, 
The sickness and sorrow that visit the home, 

The trials and troubles and hardships full-blown: 
All speak of disorder, occasioned by sin— 

Our God’s been left out—the Vampire’s come in! 


And thus has it been from the day of our birth— 
The stormclouds oft gather to quell all our mirth. 
Thank God, there’s a morning to follow sin’s night— 
A morning whose dawning will banish all fright. 
"Mid graves that are open and rocks that are riven, 
Will sound Christ’s finale: “Thy sons be forgiven!” 


“THE LORD IS AT HAND” 


I po not know how it may be with others, but I feel that 
when I can say that the coming of the Lord draweth near I 
have a weapon in my hand of no common edge and temper. 

I can go to the struggling saint, against whom the battle 
seems to go hard, and say, “Faint not, the Lord is at hand, 
and he will bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” To the 
saint, wearied with a vexing world, fretted with its vanities, 
and troubled with the thickening darkness of its midnight, 
I can say, “Be of good cheer; the Lord is at hand; but a 
little while, and the world shall cease to vex: sooner than 
you think, the morn will break.” To the suffering saint, I 
can say, “Weep not, the Lord is at hand; the torn heart 
shall be bound up, and the bitterness of bereavement for- 
gotten in the joy of union forever.” To the lagging saint, 
heavy and slothful in his walk, I can say, “Up, for the Lord 
is at hand; work while it is day; look at a dying world, all 
unready for its Judge; cast off your selfishness and love of 
ease.” To the covetous saint I can say, “The Lord is com- 
ing. This is no time for hoarding now. Heap not up 
treasure for the last day.”—Horatius Bonar, 

—Evangelical Messenger. 


A NATION-WIDE series of eighty evangelistic meetings is to 
be conducted by the bishops of the United Methodist Church, 
beginning Januay 16, and continuing until March 12. It is 
to be an old-fashioned Methodist revival series. It is a chal- 
lenge to the Church to a forward march all along the line. 


Mr. Inen Payne, director of the Shakespeare Festival Com- 
pany at Stratford-on-Avon, speaking on religion and drama 
at the Convention of Religions, said that the relation be- 
tween religion and the drama is as clear as that between 
parent and child. He said that all religious ritual is dramatic 
and that the Catholic mass is a play revealing a great spir- 
itual truth.—United Presbyterian. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


“The Lutheran” directs the attention of its readers 
to the fact that Septuagesima Sunday is assigned to the 
pastors and congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church as the day in the Church Year for emphasizing 
the New Testament Diaconate for Women. It is a 
career to which the attention of young women is asked 
and to the support of which the Church is urged. 


SOMEONE who had a keen imagination and no regard for 
impossibility of occurrence concocted the yarn about the 
man on the ferry boat in New York Harbor. It seems that 
a woman fell overboard and a “hand” on the lower deck 
“heroically dived into the water to save her.” In his first 
effort he grabbed her by the hair, but this came off and she 
sank. His second reach when she came to the surface was 
for a foot; but this also separated from the really vital part 
of the lady. When she came up the third time the would-be 
candidate for a Carnegie medal said to her, “Listen, Mrs., 
if you want me to save you you'll have to stay together 
and co-operate.” 

The above “illustration” is impossible of real occurrence 
and it is not new, even to us who live in Philadelphia. But 
recently the difficulties of a congregation were described to 
us, together with the well-designed efforts of an advisor to 
bring order out of chaos and constructive activities. But 
nothing was accomplished because the persons with capacity 
to solve the problems quit their church just when it was 
necessary for them to stick together and co-operate. And 
the aggravating phase of the situation was the realization 
that restoration of the congregation to a former stage of 
vigor would have come promptly and satisfactorily if those 
on whom responsibility depended would have kept faith by 
fulfilling their own promises. 

We believe some authority can be cited from the New 
Testament that God finds nothing to commend in a quitter. 
That was the fatal fault of the Jews to whom the Messiah 
came in the fullness of time. You recall the parable of two 
sons, one of whom promised to do a piece of work and did 
not even start it. Publicans and harlots rate above such 
troth breakers, Jesus said on that occasion. 

And do you remember how fervently Paul prayed, lest 
when he had preached to others, he himself should become 
a castaway? The same fear was in the great missioner’s 
mind—that he might become a quitter. 


These Difficult Days 

WE sat in recently with a group of active church leaders 
who had met to discuss the administration of a common 
trust. One of those in the company referred to a period 
now past and commented that things seemed easier to do 
then than now; whereupon a listener suggested that people 
are not as good Christians now as they were “in the good 
old days.” The assertion created in us a disposition to 
argue. We would much prefer to defend this generation 
and the Church of our times. When one stops to think of 
all the aids to faith that are in use at this time—our beau- 
tiful churches finely furnished, our highly developed music, 
our programs that cover activities of congregations, synods 
and the general body, our colleges and theological sem- 
inaries—how could we have all these advantages and at 
the same time have a less vigorous body of Christians? None 
of these externals comes of itself. People give them—often 
with a great deal of self-sacrifice. 

We suggest that two main classes of data are most fre- 
quently offered to prove that ours is a time of declining 
faith. One is attendance at services and the other is the 
amount of money given for benevolence in comparison with 


what is spent for luxuries and recreation. Now certainly a 
great many people are averse to coming to church twice on 
Sunday, and it is equally apparent that more money is in- 
vested in gasoline and used in unnecessary, often dangerous, 
driving, than is used to spread the Gospel. Missionary en- 
terprises of the most promising sorts remain undeveloped 
for lack of money to equip missionaries. 

One agrees that the slogan of forty years ago so eloquently 
proposed and circulated, “The whole world for Christ in 
the twentieth century,” was by no means an objective im- 
possible of achievement, if all the latent resources of the 
Christian Church could be “mobilized” to win men and 
women to the acceptance of Christ. But the value of IF is 
exactly the determining factor in the situation. After all, 
the status of Christianity must not be measured by pos- 
sibilities, but by realities. 

We respectfully suggest a quite homely comparison—the 
speed at which a team of horses will draw a wagon is not 
entirely determined by their power and their willingness to 
pull. The contents of the wagon and the nature of the road 
are both factors in the distance traveled and in the rate of 
moving. We suggest that the Christian churches of today 
are able to produce about as much in the way of faith as 
was to be found among the average of church folk “when 
we were young.” Our much more complex type of living, 
our complicated ways of production and sale, the surpris- 
ingly large quantity and quality of personal, household and 
community equipment constitute a heavy load to pull and 
the road much of the time is uphill. 

We do not minimize the faults of our day. We need no 
argument to persuade us that we should do far more in the 
way of obedience to our Lord than most of us now under- 
take. But when it comes to comparisons, as for example, 
the decade just closed with the 1890’s or the 1860’s or the 
1820’s; or with those very good old days when Christianity 
was the faithful and (we hope) unreasoning servant of 
explorers and adventurers—well, a Carlyle is accused of 
saying to Mrs. Carlyle, “Poor, but mine own.” We have not 
yet surrendered our confidence in the Church’s future. 


War and Peace Editorial 


THE very thoughtful editorial in the January issue of 
Fortune deserves attention by church leaders and church 
members both for what it says and for the challenge which 
it issues to all who are Christians. It is critical, but its 
diagnosis of the weaknesses of the Church is made from the 
plane of friendship and with the hope both offered and 
implied that the criticisms may be deemed constructive. 

The place given by the editorial to American democracy 
and to Christianity in relation to the establishment of that 
system of government in North America is the correct one: 
—so correct that one is tempted to draw the conclusion that 
here where Christianity has free course and where citizens 
enjoy great liberty of faith and practise the determination 
to maintain peace and the measures taken to avoid resort 
to war demonstrate not only the claim that the Gospel of 
Christ opposes war but that its free course in society 
eliminates aggressive wars from civic policies. Certainly it 
is Christianity that has produced the intense antagonism to 
involving America in the conflicts in Europe and Asia. It is 
not beyond possibility that this example rather than sig- 
natures to treaties will finally implement the Kellogg pact 
and similar products of international diplomacy. 

Also the emphasis placed on leadership by the editorialist 
is amply justified. At least half of the handicaps of the 
Church originate in the failure of pastors and ecclesiastical 
officials to discern the prerogatives of leadership. The ex- 
pectation of the laity that their clergymen shall show in- 
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_telligent boldness and initiative in meeting the issues of 
_ their generation is logical. 

But two factors in the realm of religious leadership figure 
also in the result. One of these is the response made by 
those summoned by leaders, or rather the lack of response. 
There is a widely known parable of our Lord’s that fits the 
_ situation we have in mind—It is that one in which the 
people were invited to a feast and they all began to make 
excuses. The Church has not been silent during the past 
twenty years except perhaps with respect to the accusation 
that it could have prevented the World War or compelled 
disarmament. Neither of these is a true indictment. All that 
the Church was permitted to do in the last war was to em- 
phasize patriotism, minister to the wounded and sorrowing, 
and emphasize restoration of peace after 1918. 

In other than national affairs, the same deafness on the 
part of the world to the teachings of religion accounts for 
viciousness and degeneration. How far would the ethics of 
Jesus be accepted in the regimes of business and politics? 
It is not ignorance of them nor lack of sermons that has pro- 
duced unemployment, high taxes and similar economic and 
industrial ills. 

Also the social objectives of our Lord’s establishment of 
His Church must be seen in their true relationships. That 
which is secondary must not be placed above what is pri- 
mary. In this past decade, and during many previous na- 
tional and cultural crises, the first use of “the power of God 
unto salvation,” which is to make eternity safe for men and 
women, has been overlooked. The pastors that busy them- 
selves with sermons, pastoral visiting and the ministration 
of mercy may be very inefficient social reformers but they 
can be very busy laborers in their Lord’s vineyard, and it 
is their Lord to Whom they have vowed their service. A 
fuller respect for the Church’s main task would be of ad- 
vantage in forming appraisals of its capacity in the wider 
realms of humanitarianism and international relations. 

And do not forget that wars can originate in an effort to 
right wrongs and to open doors to the “more abundant life.” 
The ideas of democracy were not born “amid the clash of 
arms,” but they were generally won for the rank and file 
of the nations by military measures. 


Straight Talk 


Tue Evangelical Herald, published monthly in Toronto, 
Canada, writes frankly to its readers in its December issue 
under the heading, “The Pope and the War.” We agree with 
the comment made in the words, “With the usual fulsome 
flattery that greets the varied pronouncements from the 
Vatican.” To lesser degree authority is falsely assigned to 
statements by lesser members of the Catholic hierarchy. 
The Herald states: 


“On October 27 the pope issued the first encyclical of his pon- 
tificate ‘directed to the whole Christian people scattered over the 
world.’ By that we may take it are meant the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The statement, as was to be expected, 
has been hailed by the press as a momentous document, and with 
the usual fulsome flattery that greets the varied pronouncements 
from the Vatican. Personally, we have never ceased to wonder 
at the furore these documents create, They are neither literary 
masterpieces nor infallible treatises on the ills that afflict our day. 
It is true that they contain, as does the present statement, things 
that are good, wise ‘and true, but they are things that have been 
said over and over again by statesmen and others in Britain 
and elsewhere. One of the evils that the pope condemns is what 
he says is ‘contained in those ideas which do not hesitate to 
divorce civil authority from every kind of dependence upon the 
Supreme Being.’ None of the newspapers so unctuous in their 
flattery of the encyclical makes any reference to this or the 

~ suggestion it contains. None of them dares point out that one 
nation at least that has ever recognized the Supreme Being and 
has made the greatest contribution towards human welfare on 
the face of the earth is the one nation that has always felt the 
sul force of the bitter animosity of the Vatican. 
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“What the pope wants is the return of the temporal power his 
predecessors enjoyed during the dark ages, when kings and 
statesmen bowed before the Holy See, and the Vatican was the 
greatest cesspool of iniquity that ever besmirched the fair name 
of Christianity. The way of peace does not lie in any return to 
such conditions as these. Bad as the state of affairs at the pres- 
ent time may be, they are infinitely better in every democratic 
country in the world than they were when the popes held sway 
over the souls and the bodies of men. The present incumbent 
of the papal chair may be a good man and sincerely desirous of 
promoting the peace of the world. But it is a peace based on a 
slavish adhrence to a man-made system we call Romanism, not 
the peace that comes through an individual faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and expressing itself to the body politic in nobler 
manners and purer laws. Whatever the problems arising out of 
the present war are, they will never find any satisfactory solu- 
tion by any restoration of the temporal power and authority of 


the pope.” 
From 50,000 to 485,000 


CurIstIaANn Friends of Palestine, a society working out of 
Washington, D. C., has issued a pamphlet concerning Jewish 
immigration into Palestine that gives more statistical facts 
than we have seen elsewhere in an equally condensed form. 
We quote: 


“Because Palestine offers the most promising haven for large 
scale Jewish immigration, with the minimum of “difficulty on the 
economic side,’ we present in this series of pamphlets a brief 
story of its accomplishment and promise. A simple examination 
of these facts will reveal the secret of its ‘absorptive capacity’— 
its ability to receive annually large numbers of Jews and to 
provide them with land, homes and economic stability. 

“The immigration history of Palestine for the years since the 
last World War proves the central and important role it has 
played in establishing this haven of refuge for thousands of 
Europe’s unwanted and homeless Jews. On December 1, 1939, 
an estimate based on official sources, gives the Jewish population 
of Palestine as 485,000 as against about 50,000 at the close of the 
World War. Of this increase of 435,000, more than 80 per cent 
is accounted for by immigration. It is further estimated that 
more than 250,000 arrived in Palestine since the advent of Hitler 
in 1933 and that more than 70,000 represent emigres from greater 
Germany. 

“In years when there were no political restrictions, Jewish 
immigration was especially heavy: 30,326 in 33; 42,359 in 734; 
and 61,854 in ’85, and when these restrictions were applied, it 
fell in ’36 to 29,727; to. 11,400 in ’37, and to 12,868 in ’38. 

“Tt is estimated by the Jewish Agency for Palestine that 35,000 
Jews have entered the country since January 1, 1939. 

“Were the gates of Palestine to be opened wide to the hun- 
dreds of thousands clamoring to enter, and political restrictions 
removed, the Holy Land could today receive refugees at the rate 
of at least 100,000 a year. Consistently in the forefront among 
countries able and ready to accept new immigrants, its relation 
to other refugee-receiving lands is reflected in the following table 
of net immigration. 


“Net IMMicRATION Recorp: 1933-1937 


Total 
1933 1934 1985 1936 1937 1933-1937 

rmentirioss aiccncia ances 1,500 16,500 18,200 27,300 63,500 
Asistrelia tn arnivihenseinus Raine: 1,000 1,700 5,900 8,600 
BPA diterpenes 29,2005 26,800" © 58,300" Pais. adisrsenes 64,100 
Wratten! States Gran sarees eaectee: seccetee 4,900 25,000 29,900 
South Africa ........ 1,700 4,100 6,100 10,000 4,200 26,100 
LISUPUGY. ee asin tennaes 400 1,600 2,700 3,000 7,700 
Palestine cssissssesvee 30,327 42,359 61,854 29,727 11,400 175,667 


“Thus, Palestine not only received more immigrants than any 
other country but equaled the number absorbed by all other 
major overseas immigration centers combined. It should be noted 
that the figures for Palestine immigration refer almost exclusively 
to Jews while statistics for the other countries include both Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish immigration. 

“The economic classifications of the elements which have 
found their way to Palestine during the past seven years stamp 
an overwhelming majority as refugees and not as immigrants in 
the usual sense. The men, women and children who have landed 
on its shores are people driven to flight by discrimination, grind- 
ing poverty and ruthless persecution in their native countries.” 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


THE LORD ALSO WILL BE A REFUGE 
FOR THE OPPRESSED, A REFUGE 
IN TIMES OF TROUBLE; AND THEY 
THAT KNOW THY NAME WILL PUT 
THEIR TRUST IN THEE; FOR THOU, 
LORD, HAST NOT FORSAKEN THEM 
THAT SEEK THEE. 


What a precious promise for those who 
earnestly seek the Lord! How much we need 
Him in these days of trouble! 


O blest Creator of the light, 

Who makest day with radiance bright, 
°*Twas Thou Who o’er the forming earth 
Didst give the golden light its birth; 


Who joining eve with morning ray, 
Didst bid them bear the name of day. 
Again the darkness gathers o’er; 

Thy pitying succor we implore. 


O let us not by guilt oppress’d 
Stray from the way of life and rest; 
Lest thinking but the thoughts of time 
We bind our souls in chains of crime. 


Nay, let us aim beyond the skies, 

And labour till we grasp the prize, 
Eschew our own besetting sin, 

And thoroughly cleanse our hearts within. 


Almighty Father, hear our cry 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord most High, 

Who with the Holy Ghost and Thee, 

Doth live and reign eternally. Amen. 
—Author Unknown. 


GRACE AT MEALS 


Ir wasn’t much that father left 
Of worldly goods and treasure store 
The day he left us all bereft, 
And traveled to the other shore; 
But one rich memory we invoke— 
The picture of his drooping head, 
And his calm voice while he bespoke 
A blessing on our daily bread. 


Through passing years has lived the 
thought, 
Returning daily at our board, 
Together with the words he taught: 
“Be present at our table, Lord.” 
Whene’er that vision comes again, 
We each renew those words of prayer. 
Nor heart nor lips can then restrain 
A blessing on our simple fare. 
—Clarence E. Flynn, in Girls’ Weekly. 


“THERE are a good many people who 
want to be Christians who do not know 
what Jesus Christ expects of them. They 
seldom take the trouble to read the Bible 
for themselves and some of them do not 
even go to church regularly to hear Jesus’ 
teachings read and explained there. How 
can they obey Him if they have only a 
vague, uncertain knowledge of His com- 
mands? (Prov. 3: 13-26.)” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THEIR WINTER NEIGHBORS 
By Anne McQueen 


Doris Grey, home after a long visit, 
sighed luxuriously as she sat in her little, 
low rocking chair and looked out the win- 
dow at her mother’s flowers, which were 
unusually beautiful and abundant. There 
were dahlias—yellow, purple, and red; 
chrysanthemums of all shades and sizes 
smelling delightfully pungent in the sweet 
bracing breeze that floated in the window; 
and big, glorious poinsettias and hibiscus, 
which could not always be depended upon 
to bloom well, being sometimes killed by 
frost. Then there were beautiful, fresh 
roses and pansies and violets—all the 
flowers that one may have in a southern 
climate, with a little care and work. 

“If our house were as pretty inside as 
our garden is outside, we’d have a palace,” 
commented Doris to her little lame mother, 
who could not do much getting about, but 
who could still dig and delve and plant in 
her garden. “If we had a mansion like 
the old Patton place, now’”— 

“By the way, Doris, I forgot to tell you 
that people are now living in the old Pat- 
ton house,” said her mother. “They are 
rich people from the North and they have 
leased the house for the winter.” 

“Oh, winter visitors, tourists, folks who 
don’t care a penny for anything or any- 
one!” said Doris. “I was hoping that we 
would have some real neighbors.” 

“I wouldn’t say that they are not neigh- 
bors simply because they have money. We 
had money once—my parents and your 
father’s parents. My grandmother always 
went to Saratoga in the summer, just as 
northern people come south in the winter. 
Your Grandmother Grey always went to 
Europe every other year.” Mrs. Grey’s 
voice was filled with respectful awe. “We 
are not rich, but we are respectable, and 
we have good blood in our veins. We try 
not to make enemies.” 

“Mother, I believe you’ve already been 
neighboring with them,” laughed Doris. 

“No—no; you know I never visit, child. 
But one day a woman came here in a big 
gray car to buy some flowers’— 

“That’s just it. To buy some. flowers! 
Rich people think the world is for sale. 
How would that woman feel if we were to 
go and ask to buy some of her flowers, if 
she had any!” 

“This woman said that she was the 
housekeeper. She was real nice looking. 
She wanted some flowers for the young 
girl’s room. It seems as if there is only 
one daughter in the family, and she is ex- 
pected home soon. I told the woman that 
I was real sorry that I couldn’t give her a 
great bunch of flowers, for I wanted you 
to see them in their prime. I gave her 
some pansies, a few roses, and a handful 
or so of chrysanthemums. But I gave her 
only two poinsettias. They were all me- 
dium-sized blooms, too, not the biggest 
blossoms,” she said triumphantly. 

Doris laughed, and patted her little 
mother lovingly. “Of course you gave her 


flowers, Mother. And to tell the truth, I 
haven’t missed them, for I don’t see how 
the bushes could have held another blos- 
som. But what I do not like is that they 
came to buy flowers because we are poor 
and live in a cottage.” 

“I think I'd rather have this cottage 
than the old Patton house,” smiled her 
mother. “I always liked this little home of 
ours, and I think it is very nice inside.” 

She looked complacently about the big, 
low-ceilinged room, filled comfortably with 
treasures from the past. There was a 
what-not in the corner with a glass case 
on the top shelf covering a basket of wax 
flowers that were made fifty years before 
—maybe seventy—by her great-grand- 
mother; there was, too, a little nest of 
tables behind the big, brocade-covered 
sofa on which, winter nights, they had had 
tea at her grandmother’s, served to every- 
one on an individual table. How big and 
grown-up she had felt, with a _ black, 
smiling servant placing a wee table before 
her, with a tray containing her bread and 
milk in a silver mug, and a big goblet of 
custard—it was worth eating bread and 
milk to get the custard in that particular 
goblet. Grandmother had left them to her 
small grandchild, who appreciated them so. 
There were old silver candlesticks on the 
mantel with crystal lusters that, when 
lighted, tinkled and shone with a thou- 
sand hues. There were old portraits on the 
wall—Grandmother Grey, painted in Lon- 
don by a noted artist; the other grand- 
mother, painted by a wandering artist who 
“boarded round” with his “sitters,” and 
did work in return. There was a gallery 
of ancestors, all to be proud of. 

The curtains at the long window were 
lace, and very fine. Doris sniffed at them 
as being hopelessly old-fashioned; the car- 
pet on the floor had been rich in its time, 
but now it was faded and darned. Doris 
declared that it looked much better, since 


‘the violent red roses and the poison-green 


leaves had softened with age and the sun; 
but she longed unspeakably for a brand- 
new rug. 

“T told the housekeeper that my daughter 
was coming home soon, and that I reck- 
oned she and the other girl would be 
neighborly. Did I do wrong, dear?” 

“QO Mother, the idea! That girl would 
think it presumptuous for me to call. When 
I visit people they’ll be real neighbors, not 
just winter visitors who come down here 
for the climate and for nothing else. I 
want to be hospitable, of course, but un- 
less I could entertain as that girl enter- 
tains, I wouldn’t think of ever inviting 
her here.” 

“Tm sure we have all grandmother’s 
china—dishes that she bought in London 
and that would cost a fortune now. We 
have solid silver spoons, and you could 
serve refreshments on the little tables. I 
can make good pound cake, and we could 
have custard in the old goblets.” 

“Mother, don’t you know that such peo- 
ple as these folks seem to be, have hosts 
of servants, and a chef in the kitchen to 
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- make wonderful salads and ices, molded 
like doves and flowers and things? And 
French pastry—the idea of pound cake and 
custard! No, Mother, ’m not going to 
make any advances, but I would like to 
have some nice neighbors. A girl of my 
age would be a boon to me.” 

“Tt’s your place to call first,’ said her 
mother mildly. “I told the woman that 
you would call.” 

“You mean you told the housekeeper,” 
Doris amended tartly. 

“Why, Doris, after the war, your own 
Aunt Mary Hartfield was housekeeper to 
some rich people in the North. And I am 
sure and certain that she was a lady in 
every sense of the word. She said they 
all treated her with deference, and she 
liked them, too.” 

“I don’t remember Aunt Mary Hart- 
field, but I do think she might have found 
some other employment,’ Doris declared. 
*“T wouldn’t be a servant—a mere domestic, 
for anything.” 

“Aunt Mary knew how to keep house 
beautifully. She received a good salary, 
and was glad to get it. You must remem- 
ber that in those days girls were not taught 
to go out in the world and be clerks and 
do office work. They had to be teachers 
or they had to do housework.” 

“Aunt Mary might have been a matron 
in some college; she might have done any- 
thing rather than be a servant for those 
people,” Doris insisted. Then, rising, she 
kissed her mother, being a bit ashamed of 
what she had said. “You are the best lit- 
tle mother in the world, but your daughter 
insists that she won’t ‘neighbor’ with those 
tourists on the hill! But you may make 
me some pound cake and custard, and we'll 
eat it by ourselves on the little nest of 
tables, and we’ll imagine that we are back 
in the past century, in the good old days. 
We'll have no rich girl with her airs to 
make fun of us behind our backs.” 

“She wouldn’t do that, if she were a 
lady, and ladies do not have to be rich, 
you know. If I were a girl I would go to 
see her.” 

“She might give me a lift in her car— 
one of her cars—sometimes, and I could do 
something for her in return. I could take 
her for a drive behind Aunt Emily, in the 
old buggy! Aunt Emily is a dear old white 
mare, and I like her, but the rich girl 
wouldn’t, I’m afraid.” 

Doris ran out of the room laughing at 
the idea of “Aunt Emily” and the old top 
_ buggy as a substitute for an automobile. 

Her mother seeing that argument was 
useless wisely decided to let things take 
their own course. Something might hap- 
pen to change Doris’ stubborn nature. 

But there was no chance then, for, in a 
very few days, Doris had an imperative 
message from her married sister, away off 
in another state. Would Doris come and 
stay with the children while her sister 
went to her husband, who was in a hos- 
pital dangerously ill? 

Her sister’s husband was a traveling 
man, and at that time he was away from 
home. It was out of the question for little 
Mrs. Grey to go; besides, she was a crip- 
ple, almost an invalid, and had to take 
extreme care of herself. There was no one 
but Doris to go. 

(To be concluded) 


THE LUTHERAN 


GET UP WHEN YOU FALL 
DOWN 


I saw an expert skater once performing on 
the ice 

And wondered how he learned to glide so 
gracefully and nice, 

I asked how he acquired his skill, he first 
began to frown, 

Then smiled and said, “Why, I got up 
whenever I fell down.” 


I knew a noted financier, whose riches were 
untold, 

And I marveled at his mighty nerve in 
taking chances bold. 

Once when we were alone I asked this 
rich man of the town 

The secret and his answer was, “Get up 
when you fall down.” 


I heard a famous orator, whose ringing 
voice brought cheers, 

Then he in soft and touching tones evoked 
a flood of tears. 

I asked this great man privately how I 
might win renown, 

And like the rest he told me to get up 
when I fall down. 


“He is a genius,” is a phrase you often 
read and hear. 

It means a man who plugs along with 
nerve to persevere. 

You may be awkward at the stunt and act 
just like a clown, 

But, if you want to win life’s race, get up 
when you fall down.—Selected. 


SEE IT AT THE ZOO 
By Wilhelmina D’Arcy 


Tue hippopotamus has a Greek name 
which means “river horse,’ but old hippo 
is a good deal more like a hog than a 
horse. Its feet are like a hog’s feet, and 
it is very fat. Its little ears and its big 
mouth add to its homeliness. 

But a hippopotamus is not like a hog in 
its personal habits. The most up-to-date 
American is not more insistent upon hav- 
ing his daily bath than is this inhabitant 
of the African wilds. 

Even a baby hippopotamus feels right 
at home in the water. It is said that a 
hippo can grunt and snort under water 
without sending even an air bubble to the 
surface. This makes it very hard to kill 
a hippopotamus unless it is caught at night 
when it comes out on land to feed. In the 
water only about four inches of its head 
will probably be visible and only one inch 
of that is worth shooting at. 

A baby hippo is said to be so docile that 
it will let anyone rub its slimy, bristly 
nose, but when it is grown up it will think 
nothing of killing a man or a woman who 
walks carelessly among the reeds along the 
waterside. The hippo is usually not danger- 
ous, however, except to small boats. Its 
ordinary diet is chiefly water plants, 
though it has no objection to cultivated 
crops if it can get at them. 

Next to the elephant, the hippo has the 
distinction of being the largest four-footed 
animal in existence. It may grow as long 
as twelve to fifteen feet and it may weigh 
thousands of pounds. Its huge teeth fur- 
nish ivory of good quality. 
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The hippopotamus is a native of Africa 
and is especially partial to the tributaries 
of the Nile River. It has serious objections 
to being captured and imprisoned in a 
zoo, and under such circumstances it is apt 
to prove obstinate and malicious.—Sel. 


RICHARD’S BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT 


RICHARD was at the front gate; rather, he 
was jumping around by the gate, hanging 
and swinging on it, and, climbing up on 
the post. He looked up and down the street 
as if he were waiting for someone. 

The truth was, Richard knew something 
per-fectly beau-ti-ful. He had found it 
out only a little while ago; then he told 
it to everyone in the house, to all his 
neighbors, and to the old black woman 
who lived in the alley. 

But he wanted to tell it to someone else. 
There was a nice doggie coming along the 
street. Richard knew he was nice because 
he belonged to one of his friends. He 
caught little Fido as he came up, and 
whispered the secret in his ear; but Fido 
didn’t want to stop, so he pulled away 
from Richard and went galloping on down 
the street. 

After awhile there was a pretty old lady 
coming. Richard liked her looks very much. 
She held some large pink flowers in her 
hand. 

Richard stood waiting for her to come 
up. Then he said: “Oh, say, lady, do you 
know it’s my birthday, and that I’ve got a 
birthday present?” 

“Why, no,” said the lady. “I hope you 
like your present. Who gave it to you?” 

“Why, why, of course I like it—I like it 
best of anything, for God gave it to me. 
It’s a baby sister!” 

“Oh, oh!” said the lady; “I don’t wonder 
that you are delighted. God was very good 
to send you such a pretty present; and 
here, go in and give her these flowers. 
Tell mamma they are for your little baby 
sister.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried little Richard. 
“They'll be the first present she’ll have.” 

“Oh, no,” said the kind lady, “for when 
God gave you a sister. He gave her a 
brother.” 

“Why, why—” Richard did not under- 
stand at first. 

“Yes,” replied the lady, stooping over 
to kiss him; “when God gave her to you, 
He gave you to her—see, my little man?” 

“Why, yes, that’s so,” he said, as he 
started to run into the house; then he 
turned and called back: “I thank you very 
much.”—Selected. 


ARE THEY ALL ALIKE? 


“Try were discussing the North Amer- 
ican Indian in a rural school, when the 
teacher asked if anyone could tell what 
the leaders of the tribes were called. 

““Chiefs,’ answered one bright little girl. 

“Correct. Now, can any of you tell me 
what the women were called?’ 

“There was silence for some time, and 
then a small boy frantically waved his 
hand for recognition. 

“Well, Frankie?’ said the teacher. 

“*Mischiefs,’ he announced proudly.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


HOW TO BE GREAT 


Jesus Proposes a New Standard of Greatness 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 20: 17-28. The Sunday School Lesson for January 21 


Wuo are the great of our day? Who 
deserve listing as the world’s greatest in- 
dividuals? The weekly news journal, Time, 
on its front cover carries from time to 
time a picture of the person it regards as 
of greatest news value. Stalin has that 
honor in a current issue. This will be 
heartily resented by many who despise him 
and refuse to accept the journal’s stand- 
ard of news value. Probably no general 
agreement could be reached on any indi- 
vidual as meriting first place among the 
world’s great today. 

Jesus had a standard for greatness. His 
standard has not been widely adopted, 
even by nations denominated Christian. 
His standard was a novelty when He pro- 
posed it. It was as foreign to the think- 
ing of His disciples as to the practices of 
“the princes of the Gentiles.” It was a 
new standard then; nineteen centuries 
have not worn off its newness. It seems 
as awkward in the ways of the world now 
as it has been for ages. Yet we teach it 
as basic for true greatness. We take His 
word for it that the law of genuine pro- 
motion must not deviate from His stand- 
ard, which was that willingness to serve 
when and where there is need is a requisite 
for being great. We take Jesus’ example 
as illustrative of how this standard works. 
Because He climbed to greatness by ob- 
serving it, we recommend it as the uni- 
versal standard for attaining and for test- 
ing true greatness. Let none forget that 
the elements of greatness in the divine 
estimation are not identical with the ele- 
ments of greatness in the worldly estima- 
tion. However, we seem more inclined to 
seek to be great in the thought of the 
world than in God’s thought. We turn to 
Jesus’ standard for greatness. 


Sacrifice 


Jesus’ greatness was yet to be recog- 
nized; while He ministered on earth He 
was not widely, or favorably, known. His 
name did not yet connote a greatness to 
be honored. He asserted sacrifice as the 
course He must pursue in doing His work, 
the work that exalts Him as great. To 
think of sacrifice as His schedule was re- 
pulsive to His disciples. It was a shock to 
them. To hear Him announce His coming 
betrayal, condemnation and death closed 
their minds to His assurance that He would 
rise again. They could comprehend some- 
thing of what was involved in the predic- 
tion of suffering; but resurrection was out- 
side their observation; they could not even 
hope for it. They doubted and resented 
all He said about the matter. Who could 
be so low as to betray Him? How could 
church leaders condemn Him to die? Why 
would Gentiles kill Him? They could not 
grasp this course of sacrifice for their 
Master. 

We cannot divorce Jesus’ greatness from 
His sacrifice. Had He been unwilling for 
“the cup” we would be ashamed to wor- 


ship and serve Him as great. The relation 
of sacrifice to greatness is hard to under- 
stand; it is harder to accept as a way to 
greatness for ourselves when we plan our 
own course of living. We make our plans 
for the coming year without making much 
provision for sacrifice, at least not to the 
degree that Jesus did. We are willing to 
pay our way, to do required work; but 
volunteering unto full sacrifice, if there is 
necessity for it, is rarely indicated in our 
outline for our tomorrows. We think of 
being great as possible by some easier way. 


Standard 

A surprising, though natural, thing hap- 
pened to give Jesus opportunity to propose 
His new standard for greatness. The dis- 
ciples were slow to grasp the ideal of fol- 
lowing in His steps. Their individual de- 
sires took precedence; they thought only 
in terms of rewards for themselves in the 
kingdom they had heard Him speak about, 
a kingdom in which twelve thrones were 
to be around His throne. A mother and 
her two sons sprang into action to secure 
His promise to assign the best two thrones 
to these sons, James and John. The mother 
did a normal thing; so did the sons. Her 
relation to Jesus’ mother made her cer- 
tain of persuading Him to grant the request. 

What was asked was the exercise of 
favoritism. They wanted to step out in 
front and be coronated for the best posi- 
tions of honor and authority. Taking ad- 
vantage of the ten, particularly of their 
special companion, Peter, did not curb 
them. They wanted a guarantee for what 
they wanted, whether they merited it or 
not. They wanted the short-cut to great- 
ness. It had not entered their reckoning 
that what they considered preferment by 
Jesus must be merited by them. Neither 
the sons nor their mother intended doing 


THINK OF THESE 


WE are prone to forget another’s rights 
when asserting claims for what we demand 
as our rights. 


If all promotions were deserved, there 
would be fewer of them. 


There is no occasion to blush over the 
greatness we have rightfully achieved. 


Since God distributes blessings without 
bias or favoritism, it is high honor to have 
any blessing from Him. 


Jesus’ promotion in the opinion of men 
came after His work was finished. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


True Greatness. Matthew 20: 17-28. 
Humility in Prayer. Luke 18: 9-14. 
ey. in Service. I Peter 5: 1-7. 
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Phe fe teh of Humility.” 


. Christ Our acetate John 13: 12-20. 
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wrong, we believe, but they did not yet 
know the standard of greatness Jesus acted 
upon. Promotion as a thing earned had 
not registered in their lives. 

Jesus gave them a staggering blow by 
saying that they must be able for His cup 
and baptism. They were to express their 
conviction concerning their ability to meas- 
ure up to Jesus’ new standard. This did 
not disconcert them. Their desire ruled 
their thinking. They acknowledged no de- 
fects in their ability or endurance. Rather 
they boasted of what they could undergo, 
if the result would be a throne for each, 
or each was on a throne. Zealously they 
would drink the cup. Probably they did 
not connect the cup of which Jesus spoke 
with the sacrifice He had predicted for 
Himself in Jerusalem. It is justifiable to 
say that these self-deluded disciples, James 
and John. were so lost in the glamor of 
the hoped-for throne that they did not 
know what they were saying as they de- 
clared, “We are able.” 

Jesus’ standard did not depend on what 
they could do, or thought they could do, 
but on exalted ideals for human conduct 
which were divine in source. Truly these 
disciples would be tested; they would have 
a chance to show their zeal and endur- 
ance. Much of suffering was in store for 
them as His disciples. Ahead of them was 
a period of bitter trial as apostles. But 
this would not achieve for them the great- 
ness they coveted. The honors they longed 
for could be theirs only as a gift from 
the Father, when they were worthy of 
receiving it. Jesus did not condemn them 
for their ambition. He directed them to- 
ward a better way of attaining unto its 
fulfillment. The standard He established 
was a life that proved the reality of a life 
hid with Christ in God. Material promo- 
tion does not have first consideration in 
God’s plans for believers. 


Service 


To sacrifice in service entered into the 
standard Jesus established. His teaching 
had not fully registered in the ideals of 
His disciples. The ten were indignant at 
James and John for their scheme to grab 
the best thrones. Their failure to take 
Jesus’ teaching to heart and conduct their 
lives accordingly showed they were as 
much in need of admonition as were James 
and John. They were jealous. They showed 
a sour spirit of resentment. 

To all of them Jesus laid down the rule 
of service as the law of promotion. This 
law must be obeyed if greatness was to 
be realized. Clearly they had the world’s 
standard of greatness, and the world’s way 
of achieving it. But in Jesus’ kingdom 
favoritism plays no part. The methods of 
the world are not adaptable to His ways. 
His standard may be new and unique, sub- 
ject to criticism and to doubt as to its 
practicality, but His own life exemplified 
that standard. What He asked was service, 
a ministry in His name. The humble ser- 
vant had a chance to be great, not on the 
basis of his exceptional contribution to 
the world’s work but of his willingness to 
humble himself as the servant. “Whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” Because He had no better 
way of proving the efficacy of the new 
standard of greatness He proposed, Jesus 
cited Himself as exemplifying it. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MISSIONARY DAY 


Lesson: Matthew 28: 18, 20; 
John 21: 15-17 


Two of! our missionaries from Africa 
graciously consented to be interviewed on 
the topic, and the following interesting an- 
swers were given to our questions. The 
missionaries are Miss Mabel Dysinger and 
Miss Laura Gililand. We speak for our 
readers when we voice a hearty, “Thank 
you,” to both. 


What is the next Luther League objective? 


The next Luther League objective is a 
building at the Muhlenberg Boys’ School in 
our mission in Liberia, West Africa. 


Will it be a luxury; or is it immediately 
necessary? 


Such a building is an immediate neces- 
sity, and by no means a luxury. All the 
buildings now on the compound of the 
Boys’ School are old and in a very di- 
lapidated condition, excepting Reed Memo- 
rial Church, which was dedicated in 1917. 
The old buildings have not been really safe 
for some years, and have been repaired 
“patch upon patch” until there is very lit- 
tle more to be done with them. Early in 
1938, the dormitory for boys was badly 
damaged in a wind storm. The Mission 
recommended to the Board that they sug- 
gest to the Luther League a substantial 
new building for the Muhlenberg Boys’ 
School. Meanwhile, to meet the imme- 
diate emergency, the better materials from 
the damaged building were salvaged and 
used in constructing a smaller one. The 
result was more satisfactory than was an- 
ticipated; and, although entirely inade- 
quate for the need, it will be usable for 
some time. To carry on the activities of 
the school, however, it is necessary to have 
dormitory space, school rooms, offices, 
storerooms, and trade shops. 


Why should there be schools in our 
African Mission? 


Education and Christianity have gone 
hand in hand throughout the centuries. 
One of our great needs has always been 
Christian leaders among the young people, 
and the educational system of Liberia has 
not yet been developed to the place where 
adequate training has reached enough of 
the youth to supply the demand for lead- 
ership. We find it much more satisfactory 
to conduct schools in which we provide 
Christian education for our pupils, and 
from their number to choose the leaders 
whom we may send out into various activ- 
ities. Besides, the youth of Liberia are 
very eager for education, and, unless we 
offer it in our mission, we would surely 
lose our hold on the young people. 


Is not the location of the schools rather 
near the coast, considering the fact 
that our work seems to be moving 
steadily deeper into the “bush”? Is 
it wise to build at the present loca- 

tion? 


There is some difference of opinion 
among the missionaries on the question; 
but we believe that no mistake is being 
made in keeping the location of the Boys’ 
School at the Main Station, near the coast. 
The transportation problem is one point 
to be considered. Travel is so difficult that 
it surely seems unwise to transfer schools 
into the interior, which would mean large 
additional amounts of goods to be carried 
up country, not only for the initial build- 
ings and equipment, but for upkeep and 
maintenance. At the present time, when 
transportation expense to Zorzor is at the 
rate of $2.40 for a one-man load—sixty 
pounds—the cost of training schools in the 
interior would be very high. 

Some of the newer missionaries think 
that the boys will stay in the interior if 
the schools are kept there; but our ex- 
perience leads us to doubt that conclusion. 
Hundreds of boys from the interior go 
down to the coast. Some of them work at 
Firestone’s; some go to school; others, 
hoping to find work, knock about from 
place to place. This movement toward the 
coast is bound to continue and increase, 
for the youth of the country looks to the 
settlements near the coast, and to Mon- 
rovia in particular, as the ne plus ultra of 
civilization and opportunity. By maintain- 


. ing our Main Station schools, to which 


higher grade pupils are transferred for 
special training, we keep them under 
Christian influence and supervision, and 
they, at the same time, satisfy that strong 
desire to have experience near the coast. 
Furthermore, it has proved to be true all 
over Africa that the undesirable features 
of life in the coastal regions do not wait 
there for the youth to come after them; 
they spread, in spite of everything, into 
the interior regions. Nothing we can do, in 
this day of the rapid opening of Africa, 
can ward off that inevitable change which 
has taken place throughout the continent. 
There would, no doubt, be advantages in 
having the training schools in the interior; 
but, on the whole, to emphasize the evan- 
gelistic work in the interior and maintain 
the training schools at the Main Station 
seems the best policy for the present. 


Will the school be built of native ma- 
terials? 


We do not know of what materials it is 
planned to build the new school building. 
We do know, however, that no matter what 
is used, a good part of it will be imported. 
Any sort of permanent roofing must be 
imported; cement will be needed in almost 
any case; hardware must come from 
abroad. Native lumber is beautiful, and 
in parts of the country it is abundant; but 
the problem of transportation enters in; 
and by the time local carpenters work it 
out by hand, it is far from cheap. 


What is the general attitude of the 
Liberian government toward our 
schools? 

The general attitude of the government 
is a friendly tolerance. On the whole, we 


have fewer problems of this nature than 
we have heard related by missionaries 
from colonial Africa. We have had un- 
pleasant situations arise, occasionally, but 
they have been adjusted without serious 
difficulty. We must bear in mind the fact 
that our mission works with a government 
of another race which calls for a spirit of 
tolerance on both sides. 

All governments will resent missionaries 
who meddle in political matters; and, since 
missionaries exert a wide influence, it be- 
hooves them to avoid anything that might 
be interpreted as interfering with govern- 
ment matters. 

The government educational program has 
been considerably strengthened in the last 
few years; but their supervision of mission 
schools is very general. As long as they 
do not subsidize such schools, they will no 
doubt continue to consider them private 
schools and not part of the public school sys- 
tem. We have had occasional visits of 
school inspectors, and have always worked 
in co-operation with the Department of 
Public Instruction. The relationship has 
been pleasant and friendly. 


Do the students at our boys’ and girls’ 
schools enjoy life? 


The pupils of the schools seem to have 
a very good time. There is the usual school 
routine of classes, rising bells, duties in 
the care of the buildings, etc., which many 
of the pupils may not think very enter- 
taining. But the companionship of their 
schoolmates, the entertainments they plan 
and carry out, occasional evenings of games 
and fun, out-of-doors activities, such as 
volley ball, daily swims in the river, and 
the like, give them all plenty of oppor- 
tunity for good itmes. 


What grades of school work are offered 
and what is the age of the scholars? 


School work from the first to eighth 
grades is done, and the age of the pupils 
probably ranges from ten to twenty, in the 
boarding schools. Children are not sent to 
school at the age of six, as a rule, and are 
therefore older when they complete the 
eighth grade than we expect pupils to be 
in this country. 


What about the boys and girls who come 
from the interior? Will they be edu- 
cated away from their homes? 


Some of the pupils return to their homes; 
others do not, just as is the case in any 
other place. This question brings up a very 
complex subject, which it is not practical 
to attempt to discuss here. However, there 
is this to be said, briefly: thus far, every 
girl who has come down to the Main Sta- 
tion for school has returned to the in- 
terior, excepting those who are still in 
school. Some are working at interior sta- 
tions as teachers or Bible women, and 
others are at their homes. Not all of the 
boys have gone back to stay; but they are 
intensely loyal to their people, go back for 


(Continued on page 30) 
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PRAYERS 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman. Published for 
the author by the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 1939. 
Pages 68. Price, 35 cents; 3 for $1.00; lower 
rate for quantities. 


This is a small volume of prayers, pro- 
duced rather than written, by that saintly 
nestor among Lutheran pastors, Dr. L. M. 
Zimmerman of Washington and Baltimore. 
The author’s long service in Christ Church, 
Baltimore, has been blessed with a con- 
tinuing fruitage of which this is a gleaning. 

This very attractive book has been pub- 
lished by our own United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. It is offered in a form that 
will prove acceptable to all who can be 
induced to use a devotional manual. In 
it are about 118 complete prayers, topically 
grouped, as shown by the Table of Con- 
tents. 

Dr. Zimmerman submits these prayers 
for the use of all people on all occasions. 
They will prove to be of great value in the 
church among people who take time for 
private devotions and family worship. Our 
pastors should encourage their members 
to use this and similar works for daily 
spiritual exercise. The pastor will find 
these prayers helpful as he ministers in 
hospitals and sickrooms, and on other 
domestic occasions. They breathe the fra- 
grance of actual Christian experience when 
victory has been attained and heavenly 
places reached out of the hard courses of 
modern life. A charming intimacy is re- 
flected by the practical intercessions of 
these prayers, which speaks of the author’s 
gentle ways in drawing people to the Mas- 
ter. He does not so much offer patterns of 
prayers as provide actual prayers. Their 
genuineness will continue in the com- 
munion life of believers who are ready to 
take this spiritual fire for their warming. 

Wan. G. BoomHower. 


ONE IN SEVEN 


By Margaret Slattery. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Pages 134. Price, 
$1.25. 


This is a book of brief meditations to 
be used one day in the week. It is a call 
to be alone, to think, to pray one day in 
seven. It cannot be called evangelical. 
Those who want a really strong Christian 
book will need to look elsewhere. But 
for the many whose faith is weak, who 
have gotten away from Christ and church, 
who have neglected the things of the 
spirit, this book is an excellent beginning. 
Not that it cannot be used by those of 
strong faith, for its beauty: it can be with 
profit. But it will surely help those who 
are convalescing from serious faith-shock 
and who need to be led gently to the 
heights. 

There are fifty-two short meditations, 
most of them based on a single word. 
They are developed out of the writer’s 
rich experience and are written so simply 
that a child can understand and lead to 
depths in which all who read will be en- 


riched. Some of the titles are—Beginnings, 
Fire, Churches, Faces, Plus, Music, If. 
The theme of the book is summed up in 
a quotation: 
“By all means use some time to be alone. 
Salute thyself! See what thy soul doth 
wear.” C. P. Harry. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


By Elsie Singmaster. United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa, Pages 
138. Price, $1.00. 


In this volume Elsie Singmaster has 
given a charmingly written life of Luther. 
It is just the type of book that is needed 
by the whole church. In the preface the 
author states that it contains no original 
material, but that it is intended to serve 
as an introduction to longer records of the 
life of the Reformer. It does just that. 
There is just enough of the conditions of 
fifteenth century Germany presented to 
form the background for the life portrayed. 

In eight chapters we find the chief events 
of Luther’s life unfolded from his youth 
in Eisleben to his death in the same town. 
The strokes are bold to present the com- 
plete effect without minute details, and 
this is what the average reader wants. The 
delightfully simple style that characterizes 
all Elsie Singmaster’s stories is present in 
this volume. It does not appraise Luther; 
it neither eulogizes nor criticizes, but it 
gives the main events of his colorful life, 
without any attempt at interpretation. It 
is a valuable addition to the Lutherana of 
the church. Crara L. DENTLER. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


By John Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pages 263. Price, $2.50. 


Dr. John Baillie, after teaching for a 
number of years in the United States and 
Canada, now occupies the position of pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. This, his latest volume, was 
evidently prepared chiefly for students of 
theology, though it ought to appeal to the 
general reader as well. It, however, as- 
sumes at least some general acquaintance 
of men’s thoughts on the subject, accord- 
ing to the western tradition, from the time 
of Plato to Karl Barth, Heim and others 
in our own day. 

The author sets little store by arguments 
for the existence of God. That we know 
God by inference, or by analogy, or even 
by a special sense which Otto has called 
the numinous—however valuable these may 
be to make plain to the believer what he 
believes—does not account for our belief 
in God. Such knowledge grows out of the 
fact of our relatedness to God. It often 
exists “in the bottom of men’s hearts” 
even when they may deny it with “the 
top of their heads.” Dr. Baillie here fol- 
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lows the I-Thou view of our knowledge 
made central by Buber, Heim and others 
in our time. Men used to think that we 
reached the Thou because we first knew 
ourselves and then inferred that there 
were others like ourselves. Now the start- 
ing point is that both are known together, 
and if priority is to be given to either it 
is to the Thou—the other—that but for 
this we would all have to be solipsists, 
holding to the absurd view that we only 
know ourselves and our own states. 

The author maintains that atheism in a 
universe that is filled with God’s presence 
is just as unreasonable as is solipsism. 
We know God as a Presence that con- 
fronts us. That He confronts us is espe- 
cially apparent in an accusing conscience 
when we have sinned. He confronts us as 
a Person in all that is ethical, the standard 
of which we do not make but which is 
set for us. He confronts us in history as 
we meet God in Christ. With the psalm- 
ist of old one may well ask as he reads the 
argument of this book, “Whither shail 1 
go from thy spirit or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence?” 

If this is the way we get to our knowl- 
edge of God, then we cannot rule out what 
has been called the natural as over against 
revealed knowledge of him. Here Dr. 
Baillie criticizes the Lutheran tradition 
as followed by Ritschl and Herrmann, and 
also by Barth, who make Christ the sole 
Mediator of our knowledge of God as well 
as of a saving knowledge of Him. This is, 
however, not an essential part of Lutheran 
theology. There is no one indeed whom 
Dr. Baillie quotes more than he does 
Luther’s in, with, and under, found in 
some editions of Luther’s Catechism in 
the first question on the Sacrament of the 
Altar. He uses it as an approach to our 
knowledge of God. The Eternal is present 
in the temporal, the infinite in, with, and 
under the finite. He is present imme- 
diately, and yet mediated through that 
which men called the natural. Only a 
Personal God could thus confront persons 
made in His image. 

The barest outline thus given cannot do 
justice to the presentation given by Dr. 
Baillie. Frequently a theologian’s or a 
philosopher’s position is given in a para- 


- graph and given clearly. The clarity of 


the writing is due to the clarity of the 
thought of the author, who is a master in 
his subject. The book will be helpful to 
theological students and may well be used 
as a textbook—not perhaps in apologetics, 
for its standpoint is that you cannot argue 
God, you must realize that He confronts 
you—but as an introduction to theology. 
JOHN ABERLY. 


THE FAITH WE DECLARE 


By Edwin Lewis, professor of Systematic 
Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. 
The Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
1939, Pages 236. Price, $2.00. 


This book is composed of lectures de- 
livered at the School of Theology of South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 
during February 1939. 

Let no one who has secured this book 
call his small children about him, turn on 
the radio, and settle down to a period of 


rapid, careless reading. This is one for 
the quiet hours of the study, to be used 
as an extended devotional reading dis- 
cipline. It is an inspiring, thoughtful pres- 
entation of Christianity. It is a book for 
thinkers. 

It is encouraging and refreshing to read 
a book of this caliber, when many of us 
Lutherans feel that our fellow Christians 
in the Methodist denomination have 
leaned toward the liberals and cast off the 
fundamentals of the faith. There are some 
indications within the book that reveal the 
unfamiliarity of the author with the evan- 
gelical spirit of a liturgical church, such 
as the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

“The Faith We Declare” is heartily rec- 
ommended to any pastor. The author has 
“thought things through” and has a def- 
initeness of conviction that strengthens the 
reader, and yet is very fair in his con- 
sideration of the “other side,” although he 
does not compromise with those who would 
rob Christ of His place and glory. The 
closing chapter, “An Appeal to the 
Preacher,” is an eloquent message to the 
ambassadors of Christ to carry on their 
gospel task. The gospel is “the music of 
love” he declares. 

The chapters are headed: The Faith It- 
self; The Faith and Its Facts; Correlation 
and Confirmation; The Modern Perplexity; 
Continuity Through Change; It Must Be 
Declared; and An Appeal to the Preacher. 

A careful reading of this book shou!d 
help the preacher in his pulpit and in the 
preparation for sermon discourses that is 
proper for him to complete before going 
to the pulpit. James F, VorKorerr. 


THE RELIGION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By Ernest William Parsons, professor of 
New Testament Interpretation in the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. Pages 266, plus 
indexes. Price, $2.50. 


This book is a careful, thorough study 
of the religious thought of the various 
New Testament documents considered sep- 
arately. Professor Parsons discusses in or- 
der the religion of Jesus, of the pre-Pauline 
Christians, of Paul himself, of the Synoptic 
Gospels, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of 
Revelation, of the Fourth Gospel, and of 
the seven last Epistles. 

The point of view is that of conventional 
advanced criticism. Thus the author, like 
Case, denies that Jesus claimed Messiah- 
ship for Himself. The writings of the New 
Testament are thought of as milestones in 
the development of the early Christian 
movement rather than as authentic mes- 
sages from God. to man. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the author has 
not escaped the common weakness of such 
a position. While Dr. Parsons writes with 
religious insight and sympathy, the book 
nevertheless produces a negative effect. 
The author is probably more appreciative 
of Paul than of any of his other subjects; 
yet he closes fifty-six pages on Paul with 
the words: “Paul has walked with such 
sure tread that subsequent humanity can 
still learn’ from him”—as if that were a 
generous admission for a New Testament 


_ scholar to make about the most inspiring 
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pioneer in the sphere of world evangelism. 
It is decidedly a trite remark that could 
have been omitted. 

When scholars interest themselves in 
problems of criticism, they seem to lose the 
sense of positive message. Their negativ- 
ism is factual and contagious; their re- 
ligion becomes vague, uncompelling, and 
totally without challenge. With respect 
to scholarship, this book is a conscientious, 
enlightening piece of work. With respect 
to religion, it needs religion. 

As a verbal curiosity, an example of 
multiple tautology, found on page 182, is 
appended: “It is not necessary ... to in- 
dicate which of the two, if either, ac- 
curately corresponds to actual historical 
fact.” TuHeopoRE K, FINcK. 


SAVE MONEY! 


By John M. Versteeg. Abingdon Press, 
New York. Pages 126. Price, $1.00. 


Seasoned stewardship workers looking 
for fresh approaches, and the more inex- 
perienced looking for something thorough, 
challenging, and intensely practical, will 
welcome this excellent little volume. It is 
being sponsored by the United Steward- 
ship Council of the United States and 
Canada, as the official text on stewardship 
for use during 1940. The Council, which 
is made up of stewardship secretaries rep- 
resenting twenty-five or more of the larger 
Protestant communions, is encouraging all 
Protestant communions to make 1940 
Stewardship Year, believing the practice 
of stewardship is imperative if our churches 
are to measure up to their responsibilities 
and opportunities in these critical times. 

There is a brief Foreword and an equally 
brief Introduction, followed by six chap- 
ters. Each chapter is preceded by pointed 
scriptural passages, and followed by six or 
seven searching questions. The book’s 
thesis, to quote the author, is: “that the 
result of the Christian experience is a well 
of joy springing up into economic life.” 
The first chapter revolves around “a cer- 
tain poor widow” who contributed out of 
her want while others contributed out of 
their abundance. Again and again Doctor 
Versteeg. in the chapters that follow, holds 
her up as the ideal steward. 

One of the excellent features of the book 
is Dr. Versteeg’s summary at the begin- 
ning of each chapter of points emphasized 
in the preceding chapter. His summary 
introducing the last chapter will give the 
reader a pretty clear idea of the subject 
matter of his book: (1) “We started with 
the study of a steward. (2) Then we noted 
how people mistake stewardship. (3) Next 
we delved into its meaning. (4) Then we 
gave thought to its practice. (5) Then we 
considered that stewardship is significant 
for possessions. (6) We have yet to ob- 
serve its bearing on personality. ‘What 
know we greater than the soul?’” 

Seven pages of the last chapter Doctor 
Versteeg devotes to a vigorous discussion 
of the evils of gambling, including church 
gambling, a subject usually given a wide 
berth by writers of books on stewardship. 
He tells church leaders in so many words 
that “never was there a subtler short-cut 
to spiritual suicide.” And then proceeds 
to prove it. 
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There are striking quotations scattered 
through the six chapters, from Luther, 
Calvin, John Wesley, “Borden of Yale,” 
Woodrow Wilson, Filene. Wilberforce, for- 
mer associate justice of the Supreme Court 
John H. Clarke, Dr. Charles R. Brown, 
former dean of Yale Divinity School, and 
others. The book is also rich in quotations 
from the scriptures. 

Anyone who likes to underline or make 
marginal quotations, as he reads, will find 
when he has finished this book that he has 
done one or the other (or both) on about 
every page. ARTHUR P. BLAcK. 


SWEDISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
MODERN THEOLOGY 


By Nels F. S. Ferré. Harper and Brothers, 
New York and London. 1939. Pages 250. 
Price, $2.50. 


For obvious reasons, liberal American 
theologians have turned their eyes from 
Germany to Scandinavia for inspiration 
and theological guidance. A not unimpor- 
tant factor in this movement has been the 
intrinsic worth of Swedish theology. 

This volume, which is a splendid sub- 
stantiation of this assertion, refers par- 
ticularly to what the author calls Lunden- 
sian thought. This he terms an “affirma- 
tion of the absolute assurance of religion 
in the face of a bewildered relativism. It 
is difficult to worship a God with a ques- 
tion mark before him.” At the basis of 
this Lundensian movement is the Luther 
Renaissance, which has been strong and 
influential in Sweden as its parent move- 
ment in Germany. 

Naturally our author’s general position, 
as well as his personal predilections, has 
influenced his treatment and the choice of 
his themes. Included among these themes 
are discussions of theological methodology, 
the task and scope of the philosophy of 
religion, the relation of theology to science, 
psychology and history as well as a dis- 
cussion of the relationship between phil- 
osophical and theological ethics. It must 
be admitted that this part of the book will 
have little value for the average clergy- 
man; but it should be read with avidity 
in theological schools by those who must 
face these questions. 

Space does not permit an adequate ap- 
praisal of our author’s treatment of agape, 
God’s way to man, and of eros, man’s way 
to God. This chapter will have the great- 
est appeal and will give this book its own 
excuse for being! In addition, those who 
feel the necessity of grappling with the 
problem of evil will find the treatment 
of this and kindred themes quite stim- 
ulating. 

At times the author of this volume does 
not distinguish carefully between what he 
calls totalitarian theology and what we 
call orthodox Lutheranism. In these in- 
stances, he shows himself an alien and an 
outsider. His American environment and 
training have taken him a pace away from 
his Swedish heritage. In many respects 
this is a distinct advantage for the dis- 
criminating reader. His vision will be more 
accurate because he has enjoyed another’s 
perspective gained from a greater distance 
and a different vantage point. 

BENJAMIN LOTZ. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


WRITE YOUR CON. 
GRESSMAN 


January 4, 1940 
To Pastors and Members of Churches: 
Dear Friend: - 

In accordance with the action of the 
United Lutheran Church in America (Min- 
utes of the Tenth Biennial Convention, 
Columbus, 1936, p. 373), the Board of So- 
cial Missions has adopted the recommen- 
dation of its Committee on Social Action 
urging pastors and laymen in the churches 
to communicate with their representatives 
in Congress in the interest of securing the 
passage of proposed legislation for the abo- 
lition of compulsory block booking and 
blind selling in the motion picture industry. 

Under the present undemocratic system 
local exhibitors of motion pictures are 
compelled to lease films en bloc in ad- 
vance, without the privilege of free and 
informed selection in the best interests of 
the public they serve. 

The Neely Bill, designed to correct these 
evil practices, has been passed by the Sen- 
ate. A companion bill will be presented 
before the House of Representatives in the 
current session of Congress. If this legis- 
lation is enacted, the land will be liberated 
from a monopolistic system that has had a 
very demoralizing influence. 

Christian citizens will render a real serv- 
ice to their country by urging their rep- 
resentatives in Congress to support the 
proposed legislation. 

(Signed) E. E. Flack, Chairman 
Committee on Social Action 

Board of Social Missions 

United Lutheran Church in America 


CHRISTIANITY 
Individual or Congregate?P 
By Frederick A. Smith, Philadelphia 


In certain quarters there have been fears 
expressed concerning the future of the 
Christian Church in this new age of Mod- 
ernism with its social service, psychology 
and an array of therapy treatments. In 
most cases these have been set forth as 
the final solution of the things most trou- 
blesome to man. With every forward step 
of the socio-scientific arts there has been 
a tendency to relegate Christianity con- 
stantly to more and more remote positions. 

Is it possible that our socially-minded 
age is looking upon Christianity as a 
social phenomenon? As an organization 
which is failing to keep abreast the times? 
Or, as an outmoded, congregate, super- 
stitious expression which is giving way in 
face of the supposedly new revelations and 
discoveries of modern social science? 

Such is not the case. Far from being a 
social phenomenon, Christianity is a spir- 
itual miracle. It is not a mass movement, 
but rather a congregation of individuals 
who have already been moved. It is not a 
section of humanity seeking some sort of 
security for old age; it is an agglomera- 
tion of those individuals who have felt that 
their God has assured not only their de- 


clining years but that endless period of 
time beyond the grave. 

Instead of being a phenomenon of so- 
ciety, Christianity has continued through- 
out the ages in spite of society, and the 
reason it changes so little is simply that 
it is not the product of society. It is the 
product of the Holy Spirit of God, by 
Whom are drawn together into common 
fellowship those individuals who have 
found hope, promise and assurance in God 
that far trenscends the fondest hopes, po- 
litical promises and governmental assur- 
ances of a restless, questioning society. 

Christian philosophy makes men hum- 
ble. This has been misunderstood by 
others to be abject meekness or timidity. 
The lesson much needed by the leaders 
of our modern social sciences is twofold: 
first, that if Christianity’s place and sphere 
in social thinking are too thoroughly 
ignored, the sympathetic support and. con- 
fidence of Christian thinking people can- 
not be expected. Secondly: it takes a so- 
cially-minded individual of the highest 
character to manifest fully true humility. 
Such an individual is never meek or timid. 


A REAL PROBLEM 


Does the Lutheran Church have an un- 
wanted stepchild in its family? There is 
the Lutheran Brotherhood, which is an 
organization for all the men of the church; 
the Luther League for all young people 
twelve years of age or older; The Children 
of the Church program for all children un- 
der twelve. There is the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, the recognized auxiliary 
for all the women of the church, All these 
are members of the Lutheran family in 
good standing with definite programs. 

But what of that stepdaughter known in 
most churches as the Ladies’ Aid? Like 
Cinderella in the fairy story, she’s a hard 
working girl, but she’s kept out of sight 
when there are family get-togethers. How- 
ever, when the church council needs help 
in raising the budget, “Ladies’ Aid” is ex- 
pected to help out. If there is charity work 
in the local community “Ladies’ Aid” sews, 
cleans, cooks and donates to take care of 
that need. “Ladies’ Aid” sees that flowers 
are kept on the altar of the church, car- 
ried to the sick and shut-ins, and sent 
where there is a death in the church fam- 
ily. If the pastor needs a new robe, 
“Ladies’ Aid” usually manages to get it. 
If the choir robes wear out, she bustles 
around and gets new ones. In fact, there 
is little work around the church that 
“Ladies’ Aid” doesn’t have a hand in. But 
it is her sister, “Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety,” who sits at the family table and 
has a share in the family councils. 

Why can’t these two sisters get together 
and share their work? Or perhaps the 
church really doesn’t want or need this 
stepdaughter at all, but doesn’t know how 
to say it tactfully. Wouldn’t it be fine if 
some fairy godmother could come along 
and transform poor Cinderella so that her 
family will acknowledge her?—Inquiry 
sponsored by H. V. Kahlenberg, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
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IN PLACE OF FLOWERS 
“The flower of the field fadeth but...” 


Movinc into a new community, a worth- 
while custom in regard to funeral practices 
was found. The membership of the con- 
gregation and their friends had been 
trained that immediately upon the an- 
nouncement of a death, instead of ordering 
expensive floral sprays and baskets for the 
bereaved family, memorial wreath cards 
were secured and sent to the family, des- 
ignating that certain sums of money had 
been placed as a memorial to the departed 
friend in some worth-while organization, 
church home, or particular cause of the 
Church. The memorial card remained with 
the family, and the memorial gift lived on, 
giving strength, life, and increased joy to 
others. 

Five months after the organization of our 
mission congregation at Hammond, Indi- 
ana, First United Lutheran Church, one of 
the charter members was called into the 
Church Triumphant. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Church Property and New Site 
Committees. In place of flowers, memorial 
wreaths were used by the congregation 
and friends, and a considerable sum of 
money was given to the Church Building 
Fund as a memorial to him who was so 
vitally interested in a new church home 
for a new congregation. Thus was the 
first contribution made toward the build- 
ing fund. 

The use of memorial wreath cards is 
commended to all congregations as a fit- 
ting manner in which to honor the dead. 
“Flowers for the living,” but living mem- 
orials for those who have been called to 
the more Abundant Life in Eternity. If 
those so remembered could speak to us, we 
feel confident that the words would be, 
“It is well so to do.” 

The memorial wreath cards—and there 
are numerous varieties—read in substance: 


In Memoriam 


To the Glory of God and in Loving 
AW oranYosqni ato it PRM SEN ATCA, a Bequest of 
Aces ets dollars has been made 0 .......:s:ssssse 


Worthwhile organizations, church homes, 


special building funds, and other causes 


may be recipients of such memorials. 

To date, these cards are not stocked by 
our United Lutheran Publication House, 
but sufficient demand will warrant their 
handling them. 

Pauu J. RENz. 
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“Jesus laid great stress upon love as a 
foundation stone—love to God and love to 
man. If we love Him, we will try to keep 
His commandments. (John 14: 15, 21.) And 
if we truly love God, we cannot hate our 
fellowmen. (I John 4: 20.)” 


“Jesus Curist, the Master Workman, has 
told us how to build our lives on a rock 
foundation that will last forever. If we 
listen to His teachings and obey them, we 
need not be afraid that storms of trouble 
and floods of sin and winds of danger will 
ruin our lives. (Matt. 7: 24, 25.)” 


WAR PROBLEMS 


U. L. C. A. Board of Social Missions 
Condemns “Recourse to War,” and 
Inquiries About Aid to Finland 


A RESOLUTION declaring that it is “the 
bounden duty of the Christian Church to 
stand resolutely in teaching, in speech, 
and in political action against recourse to 
war,” was adopted by the Board of Social 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America during its recent meeting in 
New York. 

The complete statement follows: 


“Whereas it is constantly being said, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that a true un- 
prejudiced study of the teachings of Jesus 
discloses the fact that war is per se evil; 

“Therefore we recommend that the 
United Lytheran Church in America, 
through its proper authorities restudy and 
reinterpret the declarations referring to 
war in its confessions, 

“We believe that it is the bounden duty 
of the Christian Church to stand resolutely 
in teaching, in speech, and in political 
action against recourse to war. 

“We believe that the Christian Church 
must admit the inviolability of the indi- 
vidual conscience in its attitude toward 
war.” 


War-created Needs 


The Board of Social Missions also urged 
support for the Lutheran Churches of Fin- 
land and all who may be suffering there 
as a result of Russia’s invasion. Another 
resolution requested the president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, “to issue a 
call to our churches for a day of prayer. 
We suggest that it be a call for prayer 
that the church itself may in humility and 
penitence open its heart for the blessings 
of God’s mercy and for grace to obey His 
will; and that specific prayer shall be made 
for our distressed brethren in all war-af- 
flicted or war-threatened countries, and 
for a peace according to God’s will among 
all the nations and peoples of the world.” 

Although not a member of the Board, Dr. 
Knubel was invited to discuss the question 
of needs created by war in Europe. He 
announced that the American section of 
the Lutheran World Convention would 
soon initiate a nationwide financial cam- 
paign on behalf of all who have been made 
to suffer by the war. It was pointed out 
during the meeting that Lutherans of 
America have particular responsibilities in 
the case of Finland and the Scandinavian 
nations because those countries are nearly 
98 per cent Lutheran. 


Hate Makers 


The Board also registered its protest 
against “such motion pictures, radio broad- 
casts, and news releases as are designed 
to stir up national and racial hatreds.” On 
the other hand it urged pastors and teach- 
ers “to inculcate upon the minds and 
hearts of their people Christian ideals of 
peace and brotherhood through Christ in 
these anxious times.” 

A denunciation of indecent literature, 
“particularly that which pertains to sex 
and crime,’ was adopted. Pastors were 
urged to adopt measures to secure the 


- removal of such literature from the news 


stands in their local areas and to help 
make available wholesome reading mate- 
rials, 

The practice of block-booking and blind- 
selling by the motion picture industry was 
hit by another resolution urging adoption 
of the Neely bill, which will be up for the 
action of the House of Representatives in 
January. The Board authorized the prep- 
aration of a statement to be sent to every 
representative in the House. Pastors of 
the United Lutheran Church will also be 
requested to petition their congressmen to 


_ support the Neely bill. 


Secretary Called 


By unanimous vote the Board extended 
a call to the Rev. Dr. C. Franklin Koch of 
Richmond, Ind., to assume the position as 
executive secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions, succeeding the Rev. Dr, Clarence 
E. Krumbholz, who resigned as executive 
secretary last June to take charge of the 
Welfare Department of the National Luth- 
eran Council. He will begin his new work 
on February 1. 

Dr. Koch has been pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church in Richmond since 1929. 
For many years he has also been active in 
the social welfare field. 

During the coming year the Board will 
hold institutes in Harrisburg, Pa.; Salis- 
bury, N. C.; Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, 
Nebr., to study social missions problems. 
Representatives from each of the thirty- 
one synods of the United Lutheran Church 
will attend. 

The Board also strongly recommended 
the recently published book, “Human Rela- 
tionships and the Church,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Walton H. Greever, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church. Because it states the 
social implications of the Church’s teach- 
ings and the responsibilities of the Church 
in human relationships, the Board urged 
that it be widely used. 

A resolution to give aid to stricken 
churches in Canada was approved. Plans 
were also made for a study of family life 
in the church. 


“Help Extremely Necessary” 


A ‘\cablegram from Bishop Max von 
Bonsdorf of Barga, Finland, a leader of 
the Finnish Church states: “Help extreme- 
ly necessary.” This message was received 
by the American Lutheran World Conven- 
tion committee in response to a cabled re- 
quest for information concerning needs. 

Since the beginning of the Russian at- 
tack on Finland, representatives of the 
Lutheran World Convention in the United 
States have been making plans to offer all 
possible assistance. In preparation for a 
national appeal every effort is being made 
to secure information concerning specific 
needs. 

The committee recently sent a message 
to 7,500 Lutheran pastors in this country 
informing them that a financial campaign 
on behalf of Finland, and all churches, 
missions, and people suffering as a result 
of the war will be undertaken early in 
1940. All congregations were urged also 
to “continue in prayer for these fellow- 
Lutherans and make preparations to help 
them.” 

Lutherans in the United States have ex- 
pressed particular concern for the fate of 
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Finland because that country is nearly 98 
per cent Lutheran. According to the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel of New York 
City, president of the United Lutheran 
Church, and vice-president of the Luth- 
eran World Convention, an intimate rela- 
tionship between American Lutherans and 
the Finns has existed for many years— 
largely the result of co-operation in the 
Convention. 


World Convention Active 


Both Dr. Knubel and the Rev. Dr. Ralph 
H. Long, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council, and American treasurer 
of the Convention, report that they are 
receiving increasing numbers of letters and 
telegrams from Lutherans in all parts of 
the country offering and urging help for 
Finland. 

The achievements of the American Luth - 
eran World Convention committee since 
the war have been notable. Within two 
days after the outbreak of war on Septem- 
ber 3, arrangements had been completed 
for the care of the orphaned German mis- 
sions. Workers were provided to take the 
places of the interned missionaries and 
funds were made available to those mis- 
sions most desperately in need. It was also 
possible to secure the co-operation of the 
Lutheran Churches of the Scandinavian 
nations. 

In addition to Dr. Knubel and Dr. Long, 
members of the American section of the 
Lutheran World Convention executive 
committee, are the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz of the Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg, Pa., and the Rev. Dr. 
Lars W. Boe, president of St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. Headquarters are main- 
tained at 39 East 35th Street, New York 
City. —N. L. C. Bulletin. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
BRAZIL FACES LANGUAGE 
PROBLEM 


LUTHERAN churches in Brazil claim a 
total of about 300,000 members, most of 
them of German extraction. 

Although the great majority have lived 
in Brazil for many years and are citizens 
of that country they have tended, for rea- 
sons of environment, to retain the German 
language and culture. Since the outbreak 
of war the churches have been confronted 
with a new problem—concerning language. 

A law imposed in September forbade 
preaching in any language except Por- 
tuguese. But because this was a serious 
handicap to a great part of the population 
which is unfamiliar with the official Por- 
tuguese the regulation was modified slightly 
to permit brief, fragmentary resumes of 
sermons in a more generally familiar 
tongue. 

In an initial effort to cope with this prob- 
lem the Rev. W. Fugmann of Ponta Grossa, 
Parana, has compiled the “Manual do 
Culto” for the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Brazil. This includes all the 
various Lutheran services translated into 
the Portuguese language, the first of its 
kind ever published. Another volume of 
Lutheran hymns and prayers has also been 
published.—_N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Ir 1s always a treat and an inspiration 
to receive visits from the general men of 
the Church, from the executive secretaries 
of our Boards, and from our officials. 
Therefore it was a pleasure to greet Mr. 
Harry Hodges, 
the executive 
secretary of the 
Board of Minis- 
terial Pensions 
and Relief, at our 
services on De- 
cember 3; to in- 
troduce him to 
our church 
school and con- 
gregation; and to 
hear his timely 
and pointed mes- 
sages. His dis- 
course was very 
helpful to us all. 
We used the 
Board’s graphic Bulletin folders at two of 
our services—as we avail ourselves of the 
excellent folders prepared by the various 
Boards of the Church. They give variety 
and spice to our bulletin and are truly 
educational. They assist us in presenting 
the successive “causes” of our Church to 
our people. To know is to grow. Informa- 
tion produces inspiration—and inspiration 
results in activity. Brethren, send them on! 
They are appreciated. 


MILTON J. BIEBER, D.D. 


Home for the Aged 


We had the honor of conducting the 
Vesper Service at the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged in Washington Sun- 
day afternoon, December 10. We were 
accompanied by seven of our interested 
members who also formed themselves into 
an improvised choir and led the fifty-four 
guests of the Home in a happy service of 
song and prayer. 

The pastors and some of the members 
in the U. L. C. A. churches in Washington 
successively hold Sunday services in the 
Home. 

The Home at present has fifty-eight 
guests—the oldest of whom is ninety-eight, 
still alert and comparatively vigorous. All 
rooms are filled, and there is a long wait- 
ing list. There are sufficient funds on hand 
to erect an additional building but not 
sufficient to maintain it. Liberal donors 
are therefore needed. Three synods sup- 
port the Home—Central Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Maryland. Fourteen represen- 
tatives of these synods constitute the 
Board of Trustees, of which John Weidley, 
D.D., is president; he is also the super- 
intendent of the institution. There are two 
deaconesses, a nurse, a house physician, 
and five servants. The Home is carefully 
maintained under the faithful direction of 
the Board of Lady Managers and the Dea- 
conesses. A quarterly, The Home News, 
for information and interest among the 
members of the synods, is published. The 
Home has assets of $362,886 and no liabil- 
ities. One of the noted guests of the Home 
is Miss Katharine Fahs, a beloved retired 
missionary to India. 

The Home will in 1940 celebrate a half 
century of blessed service to hundreds, 
successive, aged saints. 
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Gifts 


Our congregation donated our Christmas 
White Gift contribution to the Home. The 
congregation also gave its Thanksgiving 
check to the Washington Inner Mission 
Society. It is apportioning a donation to 
Foreign Missions from the church school 
and the congregation during the Epiphany 
Season; and it is sending monthly one- 
tenth of its regular income to the treas- 
urer of the U. L. C. A., through the proper 
channels. Miss Frances Dysinger, execu- 
tive secretary of the Washington Inner 
Mission Society, in her letter of thanks 
says: “Any congregation that begins by 
thinking of others is bound to have a suc- 
cessful life and will receive God’s richest 
blessing.” 

Home Missions 


We had the honor of celebrating our 
birthday, December 13, by meeting with 
the Home Mission Committee of the Mary- 
land Synod, on its invitation, at its regular 
meeting, in the rooms of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, 18 East Mt. Vernon Place, Bal- 
timore. There were very busy forenoon 
and afternoon sessions. Dr. A. J. Traver, 
president of the synod, sat at the head of 
the table with his gavel; the Rev. J. B. 
Rupley performed his duties as secretary; 
and Attorney L. Russell Alden stated how 
much money was in the treasury. The 
other members of the Board are: the Revs. 
J. F. Fife and P. S. Baringer, Messrs. C. E. 
Orth and Virgil Doub. Eight pastors with 
their congregations; also Salem Lutheran 
Hebrew Mission; and Salem Lutheran Mis- 
sion received O. K.’s for aid from the 
Board of American Missions during 1940. 
Zion, Baltimore, the Rev. L. N. Zahn pas- 
tor, became self-supporting December 31, 
1939: 

The committee was interested and grat- 
ified by the progress made by the mission 
in Silver Spring. They are also interested 
in a reciprocal Comity Committee from the 
American Lutheran Church in the interest 
of amicable, constructive work. After ad- 
journment we were escorted through the 
rain by President Traver in his car to the 
Deaconess Motherhouse, where we were 
warmly greeted by Sister Martha Hansen 
and the other deaconesses; and by Dr. 
W. A. Wade, executive officer of the in- 
stitution. 

The Motherhouse will celebrate the 
forty-fifth anniversary of its founding this 
year. It has 63 consecrated Sisters scat- 
tered all over the country; 11 probationers, 
and 18 in the Training School for parish 
work. The institution has no indebted- 
ness. Our congregation will use their bul- 
letin folders on Septuagesima Sunday. 


Christmas 


Our congregation held its Christmas 
services Sunday, December 24, and cele- 
brated part of Christmas Day by attending 
the annual Christmas Service by the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches in Covenant- 
First Presbyterian Church. The weather 
was raw, windy and cold. Some persons 
came at 9.00 A. M. and stood in line till 
ten when the doors were thrown open. 
What was the attraction besides the reg- 
ular Christmas service? There were two 
attractions. One was the President of the 
United States and his family. The other 
was Dr. O. F. Blackwelder, who crowds 
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his church morning and evening every 
Sunday, and is one of the foremost preach- 
ers in the Capital City. Dr. Blackwelder, 
who delivered the message, preached on 
“America Needs the Manger.” His sermon 
drew warm praise from the President, 
who personally thanked him after the 
service, and deep satisfaction from the 
2,000 people that crowded the church and 
the Sunday school room adjoining. 

We were fortunate in getting a seat just 
across the aisle from the presidential group, 
which occupied four pews. The party en- 
tered the church in the front just before 
the Invocation and hymn. In the party 
were the President and Mrs. Roosevelt; 
the 86-year young mother of the President; 
his daughter, Mrs. John Boettiger, her 
husband and two children; Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; Mrs. J. R. 
Roosevelt, the President’s sister-in-law; 
Major Hooker, a former law partner; Mr. 
Benjamin, a White House guest. Six min- 
isters took part in the service. It was 
solemn and very impressive. It was good 
to have been there. 

A Happy and Blessed New Year to you 
all! 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


“WuatT is so rare as a day in June?” A 
day in December—in Southern California: 
gossamer days and blanket nights. But we 
can see the snow on the mountain ranges— 
a drive of just a mile or two. And tour- 
ists are flocking 
in as never be- 
fore. We meet 
new ones at 
church nearly 
every Sunday. 
As our pastor 
says: “We are 
always glad to 
have you.” 

Never has 
there been such 
a rush and 
scramble, even in 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, in prepa- 
ration for and 
in celebration of 
Christmas. War scare and economy fear 
seemed to drive the rank and file of the 
people to a wild orgy of spending—to the 
delight of our enterprising merchants. And 
church people were enthusiastic in their 
attendance at Christmas services. We are 
all praying for the time when war shall be 
no more, and nations may dwell together 
in harmony, as dwellers in the Kingdom of 
God. 


JOHN A. M. ZIEGLER, 
D.D. 


Conference Meeting 


The Southern Conference of the Synod 
of California met in the First Church, 
Glendale, the Rev. James P. Beasom pas- 
tor. President Henry Irving Kohler 
preached on the theme, “The Word and 
the Sacraments Undergirding Our Faith.” 
Secretary G. Herbert Hillerman was 
liturgist. Twenty-six pastors, including 
seven who are retired, and eighteen lay 
delegates were present. A number of other 
retired men were absent, among whom 
were Drs. Maggart, Rockey, Bateman, and 


_Altpeter. Dr. M. H. Stine was present at 


the opening session—he is recovering from 
a recent illness. 

The conference theme was: “The Chris- 
tian Faith in the World Crisis.” The gen- 
eral theme was sub-divided as follows: 
The World Crisis in Organized Life; In the 
Life of Individuals; Essentials of the Chris- 
tian Faith; Activities Resulting from the 
Christian Faith; Meeting the Question of 
the Unchurched; Meeting the Question of 
the “Have-nots”; The Problem of the Aged; 
The Problem of Youth. 


Mrs. Amelia Bengtson Conrey, student , 


secretary of the Luther Associates, brought 
an inspiring message. She is doing a splen- 
did work among Lutheran students in sev- 
eral of the universities about Los Angeles. 

Dr. Farnum, secretary of the Board of 
Directors of the Protestant Church Fed- 
eration of Los Angeles, addressed the con- 
ference. The sum of $20 was donated to 
the Federation, and President Kohler was 
elected to act in a consultative relation 
with the Federation. 

A banquet, sponsored by the men of the 
Glendale Church, was attended by sixty 
enthusiastic men. It is hoped that the out- 
come of the meeting will be the organiza- 
tion of a Conference Brotherhood. 

The guest speaker was Lieut. Robert 
Warwick, head of the Juvenile Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau, Police Department, Glen- 
dale. In speaking of youth delinquency, 
he stressed the prevalence of parental de- 
linquency, in their failure to set a proper 
example for their children. He assured 
us, also, that a very small percentage of 
religiously educated young people ap- 
peared before the crime commission. 


The Inner Mission Committee 


recently held a meeting in St. Mark’s 
Church, Los Angeles, the Rev. Dr. John 
Edward Hoick pastor. The society cares 
for a number of needy folk. They are 
greatly interested also in the Home for 
the Aged project at Sierra Madre. 


The report of the synodical treasurer, 
Mr. W. B. Scheehl, for the eleven months 
in 1939, mentioned eight churches as pay- 
ing 100 per cent or more for the eleven 
months: Gardena, Glendale, Santa Monica, 
North Hollywood, Phoenix, in the south; 
the three churches in Fresno, in the north. 
Wartburg and St. Paul’s, Fresno, and St. 
John’s, Gardena, have paid in full for the 
year. Seven others have met the eleven 
months’ quota from 91 to 98 per cent. 


Dr. J. M. Francis is supplying the First 
Church, Los Angeles, during the temporary 
retirement of the pastor, Dr. David R. 
Huber. Conference prayer was offered for 
the early recovery of Dr. Huber, and his 
speedy return to the congregation, and to 
the fellowship of the brethren. 


Congregations 

The San Bernardino church has cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of their 
organization. Dr. William C. Miller of 
Redlands, a former pastor, spoke at the 
Sunday service; President Howard A. 
Anspach, D.D., at the Tuesday night ban- 
quet. The following pastors have served 
the congregation: P. W. H. Frederick, 
J. W. Romich, W. J. Dentler, John A. M. 
Ziegler, H. J. Matthias, J. H. Huebner, 


_ W. C. Miller, G. E. Schuchard, H. P. 
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Romeis, the present pastor The _ toast- 
master at the banquet was the superin- 
tendent of schools, C. R. A. Rakow. 


Bethany Church, Los Angeles, the Rev. 
Henry Irving Kohler pastor, unveiled five 
art glass windows at a seven o’clock serv- 
ice Christmas morning. The subjects of the 
windows are: The Resurrection; Christ in 
Gethsemane; Jesus, the Good Shepherd; 
Jesus, the Light of the World; Jesus Bless- 
ing Little Children. Dr. Sylvester H. 
Yerian, the first pastor of this congrega- 
tion, was guest preacher on this occasion. 


Dr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Weaver are re- 
joicing in having their two sons, Donald 
and John, and their families, within short 
driving distance of their own home. The 
younger son, John, has a position in the 
Los Angeles post-office. He and his wife 
recently enjoyed a vacation trip to Ohio, 
the old home place of the Weavers. 


Howard A. Anspach, D.D., president of 
the California Synod, was installed as pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Pasadena, January 
7. The address to the pastor was given 
by the retiring pastor, Dr. George H. Hil- 
lerman, in the morning; the address to the 
congregation was given in the evening by 
President H. I. Kohler. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


AT THE semi-annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Gettysburg College 
held in Harrisburg, Pa., early in Decem- 
ber, plans for the new $200,000 College 
Chapel were adopted. John Hamme of 
York has been appointed architect for the 
new structure and preliminary plans for 
its erection have been completed by him. 
Tentative arrangements call for the new 
chapel to be erected on the field adjacent 
to the Student Christian Association build- 
ing. Actual construction of the building 
will begin when subscriptions totaling 
$150,000 have been received. More than 
one-third of this amount has been sub- 
scribed, of which $25,000 has come from 
the Women’s League of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and $3,000 from the members of the 
faculty of Gettysburg College. 

At this meeting five new board members 
were elected: S. Winfield Herman, D.D., 
pastor of Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Mr. Frederick B. Dapp, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Edward W. Furst, Wilmington, Del.; Sena- 
tor John §S. Rice, Gettysburg, and William 
J. Miller, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. All are 
Gettysburg College alumni with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Furst, who is head of the 
Graselli division of the duPont Chemical 
Company. 

Action was also taken by the Board on 
a rule retiring all faculty members at the 
age of seventy, to go into effect at the 1940 
commencement. 

In concluding his report to the Board, 
Dr. Hanson stated that it is his constant 
desire that Gettysburg College shall meet 
in every respect the highest aims and re- 
quirements of American colleges. 


“To everyone Christ should be the Star 
that guides them through this life into the 
one that is everlasting.” 
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LENTEN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. By C. Armand 
Miller, D.D. Each of these forty arresting 
and deeply devotional daily Lenten medi- 
tations on the history of the Passion of 
our Lord includes a printed or indicated 
Scripture selection, a stimulating study 
thereon, a helpful personal application, 
and a brief prayer. $1.00. 


THE LETTERS OF JESUS. By Joseph A. 
Seiss, D.D., LL.D. Twenty-one Lenten ad- 
dresses based on Christ’s letters to the 
churches as recorded in Revelation, chap- 
ters 2 and 3. $1.25. 


IN THE PRESENCE. Prayers and Medita- 
tions for the Holy Lententide. By Paul 
Zeller Strodach. A Lenten devotional 
manual of unusual merit, with daily devo- 
tions for each day in Lent. These devo- 
tions include two readily separable parts, 
for morning and evening use if desired. 
The first section includes a hymn stanza 
or Scripture verse and a prayer, while the 
second provides a meditation on the theme 
and a hymn stanza or Scripture verse in 
conclusion. Service forms for optional use 
with these parts are appended. $1.00. 


LENTEN SERMONS. By Dr. Oskar Pank. 
Translated by the Rev. John W. Richards. 
A volume of eleven sermons for the Sun- 
days of the pre-Lenten and Lenten 
sermons, Holy Thursday and Good Friday, 
that are scriptural and positive in con- 
tent, compelling and gripping in appeal, 
and simple and direct in style, by one 
who was renowned as the outstanding 
preacher of his day. $1.00. 


LENTENTIDE SERMONETTES. By Joseph 
A. Seiss. In these twenty-five brief Lenten 
discourses the depths of the human heart 
are probed, and an earnest call to take 
thought of God is sounded in a gripping, 
personal and practical manner. $1.25. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONETTES. By Joseph 
A. Seiss. Twenty-five brief, stimulating 
sermons that will serve a like purpose for 
family devotions in this season. $1.25. 


SERMONETTES, Lententide and Passiontide. 
The “Lententide Sermonettes” and ‘‘Pas- 
siontide Sermonettes’”’ series by Dr. J. A. 
Seiss are here made available under one 
binding. $2.00. 


THE PASSION STORY. By S. E. Ochsenford, 
D.D. A connected and chronologically ar- 
ranged history of the events of Christ’s 
life, as recorded by the four Gospel writ- 
ers, from the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem to His ascension. The arrangement 
in chapters and the appending of appro- 
priate Psalms and Collects and suggested 
hymns add to the value of this book for 
devotional purposes. 75 cents. 


HIS GLORIOUS HOUR. Prepared by Paul 
Zeller Strodach. A small book of private 
devotions following closely the narrative 
of the Passion History, from Our Lord’s 
agony in the garden to His triumphant 
resurrection. Each of its sixty devotions is 
confined to a single page, and includes a 
very brief Scripture selection, a short 
prayer of a fervent contemplative nature, 
and a recurring sentence prayer of adora- 
tion and thanksgiving. Purple Card Cover. 


Price, 20 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 
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STUDENTS MEET 


Consultative Conference on the World Mis- 
sion of Christianity in Toronto, Canada 


By Mary E. Markley, Litt.D. 


THE University of Toronto from Decem- 
ber 27 to January 1 was the meeting place 
for 400 students from Canada and the 
United States as well as from numerous 
other countries. They came together to 
consult with about sixty missionaries, 
educators, and secretaries of church boards 
concerning the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity. In personnel and purpose as well 
as in potentialities this conference will 
take a worthy place in the ecumenical 
succession following after Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, Madras, and Amsterdam. It was 
planned by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, which four years ago at Indianapolis 
in a great convention of thousands rounded 
out half a century of unique service to the 
mission work of the churches, and was 
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jointly sponsored by the Foreign Missions 
Conference, the University Commission of 
the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, the Inter-Seminary Movement, the 
Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students, the Student Christian 
Movement of Canada, and the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council of the 
United States. 


Speakers of Prominence 


Formal welcome to the Conference was 
given by H. J. Cody, D.D., president of 
the University of Toronto, former min- 
ister of education in the Province of On- 
tario, in the beautiful Convocation Hall, 
where all plenary sessions were held. At 
these sessions various phases of the gen- 
eral theme were treated by a group of 
three or four speakers in brief talks. Some 
of the world-known Christian leaders who 
gave informative and directive addresses 
were: Prof. J. L. Hromadka, formerly of 
Czechoslovakia, now of the faculties of 
Princeton and Union Seminaries; T. Z. 
Koo, secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation; Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, 
former president of Doshisha University; 
D. T. Niles, secretary of the World’s Y. M. 
C. A.; Dr. Paul Harrison, missionary sur- 
geon in Arabia; Miss Margaret Wrong, sec- 
retary of the International Missionary 
Council; Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, Union 
Seminary; Dr. John Bennet, Pacific School 
of Religion; Miss Alice Van Doren, sec- 
retary of the Christian Council of India; 
Dr. Kenneth LaTourette, Yale University; 
Miss Gertrude Rutherford, principal of the 
Training College of the United Church of 
Canada. 

At the heart of this Consultative Con- 
ference were the seminars held for several 
hours every morning and afternoon. A 
syllabus prepared by Dr. Hugh Vernon 
White under the supervision of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, with support- 
ing documents including the Madras Re- 
port, had given all delegates background 
material for the intensive study in the 
twenty-two seminars. Leaders of seminars 
included Dr. H. D. Bollinger, Dr. Herrick 
Young, Miss Celestine Smith, Miss Ruth 
Seabury, Miss Lillian Picken, the Rev. Roy 
McCorkel, Dr. L. J. Shafer. Resource ex- 
perts were made available by the pres- 
ence of such people as Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, the Rev. 
Wallace Wang, Miss Ila Sircar. 

Worship was conducted in Knox Chapel 
by Robert Mackie, executive secretary of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
who probably more than any other one 
person impressed the students with the 
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potency and urgency of the World Mission 
of Christianity. The worship services were 
made unforgettable too by the hymn 
singing. 

Russell Ames Cook of Harvard Univer- 
sity directed all the music and used the 
remarkable compilation, “Hymns for Wor- 
ship,” prepared for the Council of North 
American Student Christian Movements 
and published by the Association Press, 
1939. The choir, which under Dr. Cook’s 
skilled direction sang Bach at the mid- 
night watch service in the magnificent 
Great Hall at Hart House, gave many a 
delegate a spiritual experience. 


“Sharing” Conference 


What did the Conference do? What did 
it decide? What were its findings? This 
was not the kind of conference which 
spends time on resolutions. It was a con- 
ference of study, of the sharing of infor- 
mation, of Christian fellowship. Listening 
to fellow Christians from all parts of the 
world (T. Z. Koo arrived December 31 by 
clipper from China) students were im- 
pressed dramatically with the practical 
implications of the prayer, “That all may 
be one.” There will be visible results in 
individual lives and in campus activities 
and sympathes. And there will be response 
on the part of student delegates in ded- 
ication of life and gifts to the world mis- 
sion of the church. 

For the planning and success of the 
conference Dr. Paul J. Braisted, executive 
secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and the Rev. Philip Beattie, national 
secretary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Canada, were chiefly responsible. 
Dr. .John A. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Seminary, was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. E. Fay Campbell of 
Dwight Hall, Yale University, as chair- 
man of the conference, was an able di- 
rector and co-ordinator. 


From Lutheran Institutions 


Lutheran student delegates came from 
the following institutions: 

Augsburg College, Marcy Ditmanson; 
Gettysburg College, John Garhart, Mar- 
garet Nagele; Gettysburg Seminary, 
Wesley Sadler, Robert Lee; Hartwick Col- 
lege, Charles E. Deitz; Lenoir Rhyne, 
George S. Bowden; Midland, Gertrude 
Wiencke; Muhlenberg, George Cressman, 
Luther Cressman, B. Franklin Levy, Christ 
Merayeas; Philadelphia Motherhouse, 
Esther Bunge; Philadelphia Seminary, 
Wahl Pfeiffer, William Dudde, William 
Elbert; Susquehanna University, Harry 
Thatcher; Waterloo Seminary, Arnold Con- 
rad; Wittenberg, Kathryn Wickey; Mich- 
igan State College, Herbert Pifer; Missouri 
State Teachers, Lois Langland; North 
Dakota State, Neal McClure; Pennsylvania 
State, Albert Carney; University of Penn- 
sylvania, John R. Kleiser. 

There were present also the Rev. Carl 
E. Lund-Quist of Chicago, national adviser 
of the L. S. A. A.; Miss Mildred E. Wins- 
ton, representing the executive board of 
the Women’s Missionary Society; M. Edwin 
Thomas, D.D., of the Board of Foreign 
Missions; and Miss Mary E. Markley, 
Litt.D., chairman of the University Com- 
mission and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
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“THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Messiah Church, Philadelphia, and Dr. Stover 
Observe Anniversaries 


Four great services on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 31, marked the celebration of the 
eighty-first anniversary of the founding 
of Messiah Church, “The Friendly Church,” 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the twenty-first an- 
niversary of the pastorate of Dr. Ross H. 
Stover. 

“The Pastor I’ve Tried to Be,” was the 
theme of Dr. Stover’s sermon in the morn- 
ing. “And tonight,” he said, at the close 
of the morning service, “I’m going to tell 
you just how much I love you.” His eve- 
ning subject was “The Congregation You 
Have Been.” One of the unusual features 
of the evening service was a period of 
antiphonal singing in which both the main 
congregation in the Upper Room and the 
overflow congregation in the Lower Church 
participated. Following the evening serv- 
ice, an impressive anniversary service was 
held in the main auditorium of “The 
Friendly Church” with appropriate words 
of greeting by Dr. E. A. E. Palmquist, 
head of the Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches; James Zinger, president of the 
Philadelphia Christian Endeavor Union; 
Charles B. Helms, state secretary of the 
P. O. S. of A.; Judge J. Robert Jones and 
Judge Raymond J. MacNeille, and the 
reading of congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams from Dr. L. M. Zimmerman of 
Washington, D. C.; the Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, secretary on promotion of the 
U. L. C. A.; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools in Philadelphia; 
Robert E. Lamberton, Mayor of Philadel- 
phia; and numerous other friends and 
members of the congregation. A period of 
fellowship in the church parlors preceded 
the annual Watchnight Service, at which 
time Dr. Stover spoke on the subject, 
“Let’s Try Again!” 

The outstanding event of the day, how- 
ever, was the reception of fifty-one new 
members at the morning service. “Fifty 
new members to start the new year with 
Christ” was the goal set by the evan- 
gelistic committee of The Friendly Church, 
and the number was later increased in 
order to make the event an appropriate 
birthday gift to Dr. Stover, who recently 
celebrated his fifty-first birthday anni- 
versary. 

During the twenty-one years of his pas- 
torate, Dr. Stover has received into the 
church a total of 4,189 new members. He 
has baptized 885 children, and has of- 
ficiated at 849 weddings and 1,669 funerals. 
$1,167,043 in offerings has been given, and, 
of that amount, $445,929 was laid upon the 
altar for benevolences. 

At no time in her history has Messiah 
Church borrowed money and never has 
there been a deficit. Every council meet- 
ing in the past twenty-one years has had 
a quorum and, with but two exceptions, 
each successive communion service has 
'been larger than the one preceding it. 

It seems hardly possible that in times 
like these one could find a flourishing 
church in the heart of Philadelphia, and 
yet Messiah Church is continually grow- 
ing and extending its influence through- 
out the city of Philadelphia, and, by means 
of the radio, reaching out into the homes 
of hundreds of thousands of sick and shut- 
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ins, spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
touching the hearts of men and women 
and children everywhere. The Lord has 
been abundant in His blessings upon a 
church which has tried to live for others, 
and whose members have prayed and en- 
deavored to live, “Thy will be done.” While 
the blessings of the past are indeed re- 
markable, it is the sincere belief of Dr. 
Stover and his people that God will con- 
tinue to lead them on to even greater 
things in the future. 


adelphia Theological Seminary in 1899. 
Having received a call to this congregation, 
he at once set himself to the task of organ- 
izing three missions—St. Paul’s, Reading; 
Grace, Shillington; and St. John’s, Mohn- 
ton. With the steady growth of St. Paul’s, 
which began with thirty-six members, he 
severed his connection with the two out- 
lying congregations, and devoted all his 
time to St. Paul’s. The work was begun in 
the chapel of St. John’s congregation on 
Cotton Street. March 5, 1900 a plot of 
ground was purchased at 16th Street and 
Perkiomen Avenue. A temporary chapel, 
a frame structure covered with metal, was 
erected, in large part by the men of the 
‘congregation. The present commodious 
and churchly stone building replaced the 
chapel in 1914, and was completed and 
dedicated eleven years later in conjunc- 
tion with the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the pastorate and the congregation. 

The work at St. Paul’s encountered many 
serious difficulties. But by the patient and 
self-sacrificing labors of Pastor Stettler and 
his devoted people they have grown to a 
congregation of 690 baptized and 472 con- 
firmed members. Thus established, the 


ST. PAUL’S, READING, PA., 
FORTY YEARS OLD 


Tue fortieth anniversary of St. Paul’s 
congregation, Reading, Pa., and of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Marvin H. Stettler, its 
founder and only pastor, was observed 
with special services during the week be- 
ginning December 31. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, preached the anniversary 
sermon at the morning service on the last 
day of December, and the Rev. Calvin E. 
Humbert, a son of the congregation serving : 
the Indianland Parish of the Allentown ardest part of the journey has been cov- 
Conference, brought the message at the ered, and the future is bright with prom- 
evening service. This was followed by a ** ,, They that sow in tears shall ag Sa 
midnight Holy Communion Service. Joy. W. O. L. 

Monday evening there was a social gath- 
ering and a luncheon, featured by remi- 
niscences of the older members of the con- 
gregation. Lutheran Night was observed 
Tuesday with the Rev. M. Leroy Wuchter, 
president of the Reading Conference, and 
the Rev. William O. Laub, a close friend 
of the pastor, present. Neighborhood 
Night was observed with greetings extend- 
ed by the Rev. A. J. Brunner, the Rev. C. 
E. Kachel, Dr. C. E. Roth, and Rabbi S. L. 
Regnor, pastors of neighboring congrega- 
tions of other denominations. 

Pastor Stettler was graduated from 
Muhlenberg College in 1896, and the Phil- 


A STEP FORWARD 


Endicott Church Assumes Self-support 


Endicott, N. Y. The Church of the Holy 
Nativity, Endicott, N. Y., which has been 
assisted by the Board of American Mis- 
sions since its organization October 3, 1920, 
became self-supporting January 1, 1940. 
The Rev. Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, the super- 
visor of missions of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, recently made his last 
official visit and preached at the service, 
bringing the congregation the congratula- 
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tions of the Board and expressing its will- 
ingness to aid the congregation in its fu- 
ture development. 

On Reformation Sunday a two-manual 
and pedal electric action pipe organ of 304 
pipes was dedicated. The Rev. Frank M. 
Brown of Philadelphia, the first pastor of 
the congregation, preached the sermon. 
The organ was built by the Buhl Organ 
Company of Utica, N. Y. Because of the 
great interest of Mr. Buhl, an active mem- 
ber of synod, the church was able to obtain 
an adequate and fine instrument. 

Pastor Brown also preached at the union 
Reformation Service of the Lutheran 
churches of the “Triple Cities” held in the 
church in the evening. The Rev. Paul J. 
Tritschler is the pastor of this congregation. 


FOURFOLD DEVOTION 


A BEAUTIFUL expression of fourfold de- 
votion is manifest in the testamentary 
writings of S. Grace Stambaugh of Blain, 
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Pa., who was called to higher life in the 
year 1939. She was most faithful in varied 
Christian activities, first in the congrega- 
tion of her childhood and youth, St. Paul’s 
of the Blain Parish. Here she was bap- 
tized, and here confirmed. After her 
father’s retirement from the farm she be- 
came one of the most dependable members 
of Zion Church. 

In regular and special services, choir, 
Sunday school, Luther League, Missionary 
Society, her place was consistently filled. 
In personal service, in neighborly acts, in 
contributions, she was an example. If the 
average member did as well there would 
be no lack or slack in the progress of God’s 
kingdom. To this congregation Miss Stam- 
baugh bequeathed $2,000. In her devotion 
to child life she bequeathed $2,000 to 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. 

The other aspects of her devotions were 
those for her parents, the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Stambaugh, and other kin, 
and of a lifelong friendship. G. R. Hem. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Hammond, Ind. The first Christmas sea- 
son for First Lutheran Church, Hammond, 
Ind., was a blessed one. Grateful ack- 
nowledgment was made of three gifts re- 
ceived by the congregation. A beautiful 
bronze altar cross was given the mission 
by St. John’s Church, Zanesville, Ohio; 
Dr. W. M. Hackenberg, pastor. Dr. Hacken- 
berg is the father of Mrs. Renz. 

Vestments for the newly organized choir 
were made possible through the efforts of 
the choir and the substantial help of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the congregation. 
The robes were first used for the Midnight 
Candlelight Service on Christmas Eve. 
Mrs. G. L. Ebright is the director of the 
choir. 

The third gift came from the Women’s 
Auxiliary and was presented at the con- 
gregational Christmas Party: $100 for the 
Building Fund. Mrs. H. A. Hylen is pres- 
ident of this active women’s group. 

The Christmas spirit, would, however, 
not have been complete if the congrega- 
tion and organizations had not had part in 
giving outside the congregation. The Aux- 
iliary also made a donation of clothing and 
money to the Chicago Inner Mission, and 
the Sunday school divided their offering 
among three institutions: Bethany Chil- 
dren’s Home (Hammond), Oesterlen Or- 
phans’ Home, Springfield, Ohio, and Mul- 
berry Home for the Aged, Mulberry, Ind. 

The pastor of this flourishing mission is 
the Rev. Paul J. Renz. He was presented 
a cash gift from the congregation and 
friends, and the pastor’s wife and son were 
also thoughtfully remembered. 


Lehighton, Pa. Trinity Church, Lehigh- 
ton, of which the Rev. Thomas Atkinson 
is pastor, held one of the most beautiful 
Christmas morning services in the history 
of the congregation on Christmas Day. 
At the early hour of six o’clock every 
available seat in the church was filled, and 
to accommodate the overflow the aisles of 
the church were filled with folding chairs. 
Three choirs sang the music under the 
direction of Mr. George W. Fisher, or- 
ganist and choir director. Trinity has a 
Children’s Choir of more than sixty, a 
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Young People’s Choir of thirty-five and 
an Adult Choir of thirty-eight. 

At 5.30 o’clock three trumpeters played 
from the church tower. At 6.00 o’clock the 
organist struck the hour on the chimes and 
the church was darkened while the choir 
sang “Silent Night,” followed by the pro- 
cessional hymn, “It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear.” The sight of more than 130 
vested singers was most inspiring. During 
the service each choir sang “Traditional 
Carols” as anthems. The pastor delivered 
a brief sermon on “The Thought of Christ- 
mas,” which was very well accepted and 
appreciated. It was most refreshing to 
learn the reaction of those who attended 
the service and exclaim, “What a beau- 
tiful beginning for Christmas.” 

Sunday evening, December 31, the 
Senior Choir sang a Christmas Musicale, 
which was greatly enjoyed. At the sug- 
gestion of the pastor and with the co- 
operation of the organist Trinity will plan 
a Good Friday afternoon Easter Cantata. 


Oneonta, N. Y. The thirty-five members 
of the vested junior choir of the Church 
of the Atonement, Oneonta, the Rev. 
Frank Lawrence Gollnick pastor, sang 
over Station WGY—the General Eleciric 
Station at Schenectady, N. Y. They were 
chosen after an audition to sing a group 
of Christmas carols on the “Children’s 
Hour” December 23. The program director 
of the station was high in praise of the 
tone quality and training of the choir, the 
directors of which are Mrs. Gollnick and 
Mrs. Kenneth Kniskern. The accompanist 
is Mrs. Joseph C. McLain, wife of the 
principal of the Oneonta High School. 

The chancel and altar of Atonement 
Church were beautified at the Christmas 
Eve Candlelight Service by the gift of sev- 
eral memorials. The following memorials 
were dedicated: a set of Gorham brass 
candelabra; a velvet dossal curtain; a 
credence table; and a set of white altar 
cloths. In addition to this the beautiful 
painting of Christ over the altar was per- 
manently lighted. The Christmas attend- 
ance and offerings were the largest in the 
history of the congregation. 


MISSIONARY DAY 
(Continued from page 21) 


extended visits, and most of them are far 
more useful men, wherever they are, than 
they would otherwise have been. 


What are the most hopeful prospects for 
our African Mission? Will the schools 
help to reach them? 


The answer to this question must, neces- 
sarily, be a matter of opinion. We think 
the most hopeful prospect in our Mission 
is the increasing number of native Chris- 
tians. The schools are the means by which 
the native staff of workers have been 
trained; and it is the native leaders who 
must, after all, carry the heaviest part of 
the responsibility for the work. The mis- 
sionaries are to them, and always will be, 
foreigners from a vague and far-distant 
land. The young nationals are their own 
kith and kin, and when they see that “God 
palaver” is something that works, not alone 


Es 
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for the strange white people, but among 
their own people and in their own familiar 
surroundings, they begin to consider it 
_ seriously for themselves, 


What else would you like to say about the 
Luther League objective? 


In recent years the Muhlenberg Boys’ 
_ School hast lost some of its standing in the 
country. It was at one time one of the best 
known and most highly thought of schools 
in Liberia. The rundown condition of its 
buildings and equipment has created the 
general impression that the school is going 
to pieces, and that it has “lost face.” By 
providing a new, permanent building, the 
Luther League will have made an impor- 
tant contribution toward putting the school 
back on its feet. 
* * * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, January 28. 
“Eight Days in a Hammock,” is a program 
in pamphlet form for use in promoting this 
objective and may be obtained without cost 
if an offering is to be received for the 
cause. It is by President Alvin Schaediger 
and may be obtained from Luther League 
Headquarters, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Next topic, “How to Develop In- 
tense Christian Life Through the Bible and 
Prayer? 


TRAINS IN THE NIGHT 
By Karen Elba 


Tuey look so cheerful, as they cross 
The desert in the night; 
Each cozy little window shines 

' With mellow amber light. 


The whistles croon strange melodies 
Of somber notes and fair 

Are they but deep reflections of 
The cargoes that they bear? 


Each heart is on a mission bent, 

Of happiness or tears; 

Some know the joy of journey’s end, 
Some wait with haunting fears. 


Whate’er their purpose on the road, 
Dear God, please lead them on— 
So unafraid like trains at night, 
That bravely meet the dawn! 


“Ir a man is putting up a little wooden 
shack for temporary use, he does not 
bother much about its foundation. A great 
office building of brick or stone, however, 
must have a deep and secure foundation 
in order to support its height. Is your life 
to be a shack, or is it to be a lofty, strong, 
useful building?” 


OBITUARY 


John H. Bahrenburg, Sr. 


December 8, 1939, it pleased Almighty God 
to call unto H the soul of our beloved 
senior councilman, Mr. John H. Bahrenburg, Sr. 

A charter member of Gethsemane Church, 
K N. J., Mr. Bahrenburg gave much of 
his e and thought to the life of the congre- 
gation and contributed liberally of his material 
substance to all causes of the Church at home 
and abroad. With the exception of a year or so 
he served on the council of the congregation 
since its founding in 1931 and by his true Chris- 
tian character, sound and considerate judgment 
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““HORIZONS OF HOPE” ” {2 Siro" 


The direct and personal application 
of God’s teachings in a most interest- 
compelling manner reveal the secret of 
a very successful pulpit ministry. The 
language is simple and the subject 
matter soundly Biblical. 


++... . it is the warmth, the sym- 
pathetic appeal, the human touch, that 
makes this collection of Lenten ad- 
dresses a notable contribution to ser- 


x monic literature.—T he Lutheran Witness. 


A NEW SERIES OF FOURTEEN SERMONS 
FOR THE LENTEN AND EASTER SEASON 


$1.00 Postpaid 


_I. Lenten Sermons—The Great De- 
cision; Judas and Jesus; Facing Life’s 
Difficulties; Evil's Hour; Yes, Son of 
God; The Incompetent Judge. II. Con- 
firmation Sermons—Follow Me; Loy- 
alty and Its Rewards. III. Communion 
Sermons on Maundy Thursday—God's 
Guarantee; His Last Will. IV. Ser- 
mons for Good Friday—Love's Sacri- 
fice; Christ the Crucified. V. Sermons 
for Easter Sunday—The Resurrection 
and the Life; The Risen Christ. 
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and undaunted faith, proved an inspiring help 
to all his associates. Two years prior to his 
death he served as the efficient treasurer of the 
congregation. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Bahrenburg; a daughter, Miss Elsie D. Bahr- 
enburg; four sons, Lester, John, Elmer, and 
Clarence; two brothers, Louis and Frederick 
Bahrenburg of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and five grand- 
children. 

Although a prominent citizen in his com- 
munity, actively engaged in business and com- 
munity activities; a devoted husband, a loving 
father and a loyal friend, he will be remem- 
bered best as a faithful layman whose greatest 
joy was always to be found in the service of 
his Lord and Master. R. L. McCullough. 


John F. Bushey 


a lifelong member of Trinity Church, Arendts- 
ville, Pa., died suddenly December 19, 1939, at 
his home in Arendtsville where he had resided 
almost continuously since his birth June 30, 
1848. His loyalty and love for his church wer~ 
evidenced by the many positions of respon- 
sibility which he held. He was a member of the 
building committee and assisted with the mason 
work during the building of the present church, 
which was erected in 1881, and was the last 
surviving member of that committee. He served 
as one of the superintendents of the Union Lu- 
theran and Reformed Sunday School when 
joint services were held in the old church, and 
continued such service for thirty-five years 
after the division of the congregation. He was 
a member of the church council many times 
and served as choir leader. 

His faithful attendance upon and interest in 
the affairs of the church were an inspiratjon 
to his fellow workers and to all who knew him. 
One of the last public meetings in the church 
in which Mr. Bushey took part was the recent 
Father and Son Banquet, when four generations 
of the Bushey family were in attendance and 
Mr. Bushey was the speaker for the oldest 
member present. Some years ago Mr. Bushey 
was awarded a gold medal by the State Sunday 
School Convention for fifty years of service in 
the Sunday school. E ‘ 

Mr. Bushey was twice married; his first wife 
was Miss Clara Bittinger, who died many years 
ago. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Ellen Cooley 
Wagner Bushey, and the following children of 
his first marriage: J. Blaine Bushey, Edwin R. 
Bushey, and Mrs. R. E. Knouse, twelve grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 

The funeral was conducted in Trinity Church, 
December 23, by the Rev. G. H. Berkheimer, 
pastor. Mr. Bushey was carried to his last rest- 
ing place in Greenmount Cemetery, Arendts- 
ville, by six grandsons. ; 

George H. Berkheimer. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


Mrs. Anson W. Lindenmuth 


Inasmuch as it has so pleased our heavenly 
Father in His infinite wisdom to call unto Him- 
self the soul of Emma Lindenmuth, wife of our 
pastor, the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D., 
and 


Whereas, she was faithful, esteemed, and 
loved by all who knew her; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we bow before the good and 
gracious will of our heavenly Father, giving 
thanks for her untiring effort in serving her 
Lord and His church; and be it also 

Resolved, that we invoke the consoling and 
eens hand of Christ to extend heart- 
felt Christian condolence to our pastor, and 
commend him in faith, hope, and love to the 
unfailing promises of the God of all comfort 
Who is able in this hour of sorrow to grant him 
peace of mind and heart, for all the years to 
come; and be it further ; 

Resolved, that these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the records of our church, 
and that copies be forwarded to the pastor and 
THe LUTHERAN. 
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= Amplified Carillon Music = 


This new electrically operated carillon uses 
music from organ or records. Automatic in 
operation, also can be played manually. Many 
beautiful records specially recorded for church 
musical towers available. Unit also used as a 
public address system inside 
or outside of building. Mod- 
erate cost, very appropriate 
as a gift to the church or 
as a memorial. 
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ENGINEERING CO. 
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SYNODS 
The eightieth annual convention of the 


Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Savannah, Ga., H. J. Black, D.D., 
pastor, January 31-February 1 and 2. The con- 
vention will open with The Service at 8.15 
P. M. John L. Yost, Sec. 


The one hundred fifteenth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will meet at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C., W. C. Davis, D.D., pastor, 
January 24-26. The opening session will be 
held on the morning of the twenty-fourth at 
11.30 o'clock. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred eleventh annual convention 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J._L. 
Sieber, D.D., pastor, January 23-26, 1940. The 
opening session will be held at 7.00 P. M. 

Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


BOOKS OF WORSHIP WANTED 


Graeff’s Lutheran Church at Cairnbrook, Pa., 
needs fifty ca Be of the Book of Worship. Any 
congregation that has used copies and is willing 
to dispose of them please communicate with the 
Rev. Edwin Clapper, Second Street, Cairnbrook, 
Pennsylvania. 
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DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR LENT 
1940 


DAILY DEVOTIONAL MANUAL es- 

0A pecially prepared for distribution among 
our congregations for use during Lent. 
The material is entirely new. 
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with clarity and vividness of style impel and will 
reward daily use. 
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cated Scripture passage, with one verse printed, a 
meditation and a sentence prayer. 


PRICE, PURPOSE AND CHARACTER invite the 
distribution of this booklet to every fam- 
ily in a congregation. Its nature is such 
as to supplement our regular monthly ig - »GROS 
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devotional manual, “Light for Today, enter De otion, 


for that time. 
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